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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@—— 

IR DOUGLAS HAIG has had no large operations to report 
\.) during the past week, though the liveliness on the Western 
Front continues, especially round Ypres and Lens. The centre of 
interest for the moment has been near Villeret, south-east of 
Hargicourt, which is close to the St. Quentin-Cambrai Canal. On 
Sunday last the Northumberlands attacked the enemy lines in this 
sector, and captured six hundred yards of trenches. On Tuesday 
they extended their gains for four hundred yards to the south, and 
repulsed several determined counter-attacks. The country here is 
open and undulating, unlike the swamps near Ypres or the suburbs 
of Lens, where the Canadians find every house or factory converted 
into a miniature fortress. 


Our airmen, though hindered for several days by rain and mist, 
have had a busy and successful week. The Naval Air Service on 
Monday and Tuesday dropped tons of bombs on the Ghent aero- 
dromes, the Bruges docks, and the railway at'Thourout, driving down 
two enemy machines which attempted to interfere, and sustaining 
no loss.) ‘The Flying Corps has made many similar raids on the 
enemy's communications, aerodromes, and munition dumps, drop- 
ping six tons of bombs in one day. If we had more machines, the 
destructive power of our Air Service might be greatly increased. 
The enemy has retaliated by attacking our hospitals, just as he has 
bombed French hospitals near Verdun. In the course of an enemy 
air raid last week, enemy bombs killed or wounded eighty German 
prisoners, 


Our wonderful French Allies last Saturdey made another bound 
forward north of Verdun, and captured a fresh series of German 
positions ona frontofamile and a half east of the Meuse. The French 
objectives were the northern side of the Fosses Wood, the Chaume 
Wood, and the crest north of the Cauriéres Wood. All these were 
taken, in spite of a desperate resistance. The enemy left eight 
hundred prisoners in the hands of the French, and more than a 
thousand dead in front of the Fosses Wood alone. This attack 
evidently anticipated a very violent counter-attack which the 
nemy delivered next day on Hill 344, between the Fosses Wood and 
the river. The Germans came on again and again “ with great 
fury,” and got into the French lines on either side of the hill, but 
Were quickly expelled and thrown back with great losses. This 
important defeat confirms anew tho manifest superiority of the 
French veterans over the enemy, who now seems unable either to 
hold any position against a resolute attack or to make an effective 
assault on hisown account. Verdun has been the grave of Germany’s 
military reputation. 


The Italian Army has had another week of desperate fighting 
horth-east of Gorizia, where the Austrians, heavily reinforced 
from the Russian front, are trying to stem General Cadorna’s 
advance. Monte San Gabriele, which next to Monte Santo was the 
chief bulwark of the Austrian positions on the corner of the Bainsizza 
plateau, has been the scene of a violent conflict. The Italians are 


how on the crest, nearly three thousand feet bigh, and hold the 








northern and western slopes, while the Austrians are on the east 
and south. On Tuesday the enemy made a gieat effort to push the 
Italians off the crest, but failed. There has been local fighting on 
the Carso, north and south of Hermada. At the end of last week 
the Italians had captured in all 30,671 prisoners, including 853 
officers, and 145 guns, in the three weeks since their offensive began. 








The Russian armies in Livonia during the week stayed theiv 
retreat on a front which, at a distance of about forty miles from 
Riga, curves from the mouth of the Melupe River, on the Gulf of 
Riga, to the Dvina’s marshy banks at Friedrichstadt. In the 
centre of this large salient, the Riga-Pskov road crosses the river 
Aa at Segevold, and in this region General Korniloff has reported 
some lively skirmishing with the enemy cavalry. The Germans 
were probably not strong enough to push on at once in their too 
successful advance, but the Russians have now to defend, if they 
can, a much longer front than the Dvina line which they abandoned 
so readily. German warships have appeared in the Gulf of Riga. 
The Rumanians, undismayed by Russian failures, continue to hold 
the enemy on their whole front from Bukowina to the Lower Sereth. 





General Sarrail began on Saturday last an advance in the rugged 
hills south of Lake Ochrida, on the extreme left of the Macedonian 
front, where it touches Albania. The French and Russian troops 
employed had by Wednesday pushed forward for eleven miles, 
taken the village of Pogradec on Lake Ochrida, and driven the enemy 
two miles beyond it. The Italians are co-operating on the Albanian 
side, near Berat, 





The enemy’s resistance in East Africa is being steadily worn 
down. Between Lake Nyasa and the sea, the British and Belgian 
columns at the end of last week achieved some considerable suc- 
cesses over German columns, which were driven from their positions. 
British aeroplanes took part in the fighting, and set the enemy’s 
stockades ablaze with their bombs. The enemy, who had concen- 
trated on the Mahenge plateau, seems now to be retreating towards 
the hills nearer the sea, a hundred miles south-west of the port of 
Kilwa. Our troops, who are marching and fighting in the African 
bush, are having a very hard time, but the end of their labours is in 
sight. 





Eleven British merchantmen over 1,600 tons were sunk last 
week by mine or torpedo. This is the smallest weekly total yet 
announced by the Admiraliy since February, and, so far as it goes, 
testifies to the increasing efficiency of the Navy’s methods of dealing 
with enemy submarines. Five smaller vessels were sunk, and 
nine were attacked without success, 





Lord Montagu of Beaulieu made an excellent speech at Sheffield 
last week which has received less publicity than it deserved. He 
said that he had ascertained that so far the casualties from aero- 
plane attacks since January Ist were only sixteen hundred and fifty. 
Compared with the casualties at the front, this figure was “* abso- 
lutely negligible.” Deplorable though it was that civilian lives 
should be sacrificed, he did not believe the British people would be 
so craven as to desire to deplete the Air Service at the front in order 
to protect lives at home. He did not deny that home defence was 
a very important matter, and that London in particular, as the 
nerve centre of the war, deserved special protection, bat after 
all the truest form of defence was to destroy the wasps’ nests and 
not try to kill the wasps individually. 


The fact, he said, must be faced that we had no machines to 
spare for work of doubtful profit. He expressed his firm conviction 
that the Government and the two Air Services were doing their best 
to overtake the great shortage of machines. The ordinary man 
had no conception how great the wastage of aeroplanes was, The 
average life of an aeroplane was very much shorter than most 
people imagined. Lord Montagu was especially interesting about 
moonlight raids. There was a great danger, he said, that demands 
would be made for our airmen to go up on what he could only 
describe as wild-goose chases at night. What chance of success 
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would an airman have when he could see nothing but lights below 
and stars above and hear nothing but the noise of his own engine ? 
Even if he happened to sight another aeroplane, he had to find out 
whether it was a hostile machine or not. The difficulties were 
immense, and for his part he regarded such attempts as a waste of 
men’s lives and of machines. The argument which, within reason, 
we have tried to support, that for the greater part air raids must 
be endured since there seems to be no immediate cure, has thus 
very strong corroboration from a speaker who is well equipped with 
experience of flying as well as with mechanical knowledge. We 
hope that Lord Montagu will repeat his arguments whenever foolish 
clamour makes it desirable for him to do so. When we can take 
the wasps’ nests we shall make the English coasts inviolable by 
German bombing machines—not before. 


In our opinion, the time has come for organizing more regularly 
the means of shelter in London against moonlight raids. These 
raids are likely to be repeated, in spite of the fact that they have 
done comparatively insignificant damage in the past, and that their 
only effect upon the feelings of the population has been the excellent 
one, from our point of view, of hardening determination to beat the 
Germans into final submission. The moral of a civil population 
is all a matter of confidence. To increase confidence is to insure 
the maintenance of civil moral whatever may happen. If all people 
ia every district knew exactly where they could find a safe retreat 
at a moment's notice, London would smile unconcernedly even 
if the Germans could—which they probably could not—send over 
many times the number of aeroplanes that came on the last moon- 
light night. Districts where the tube railways run have of course 
the most perfect dug-outs in the world. We have read of German 
dug-outs at a depth of forty feet below the surface, but they are not 
“in it” with subterranean corridors which lie at a depth of a hundred 
feet. People in the mass do not think for themselves, and thus 
they run wholly unnecessary risks. Precise methods of safety 
should be laid before them. 


The Russian kaleidoscope has again been violently shaken. 
On Saturday last General Korniloff, who was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief six weeks ago, called upon M. Kerensky and his colleagues 
in the Provisional Government to resign their powers in his favour, 
M. Kerensky in reply proclaimed the General a traitor to Russia 
and the Revolution, dismissed him from his post, and appointed 
himself to the chief command of all Russian forces. The Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Council appealed to the troops to refuse obedience to 
their General. The Cadet or Moderate members of the Ministry re- 
signed,and many arrests were made. General Korniloff, for his part, 
temporarily arrested the Government Commissioner at headquarters 
and sent cavalry and a division of infantry towards Petrograd. 
His side of the story has not yet been told, as M. Kerensky con- 
trols the Petrograd telegraph station. We only know that he has 
issued a proclamation, declaring that his one desire is to bring the 
country out of the present deadlock, and to control affairs till the 
Constituent Assembly meets. We discuss this crisis elsewhere. 


The American Government on Saturday last made public the 
text of three deciphered telegrams from Count Luxburg, the 
German Chargé d’ Affaires at Buenos Aires, which had been de- 
spatched as Swedish official messages by the Swedish Legation in 
Argentina to the Swedish Foreign Office and thence to Berlin. 
In the first telegram, dated May 19th last, Count Luxburg stated 
that the agitation over the sinking of an Argentine ship by a German 
submarine had cooled. He added: “ I beg that the small steamers 
* Oran ’ and ‘ Guazo,’ January 31st, 300 tons, which are now nearing 
Bordeaux, with a view to changing flags, may be spared if possible, 
or else sunk without a trace being left (spurlos versenkt).” In the 
second message, of July 3rd, Count Luxburg reported that the 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, ““ who is a notorious ass and an 
Anglophile,”” had declared in a secret Session of the Senato that 
Argentina must break off relations with Germany if she did not 
secure a promise that her ships should be spared. Count Luxburg, 
in a third message of July 9th, advised delay in replying to tho 
Argentine protest, as a change of Ministry was probable. “ As 
regards Argentine steamers, [ recommend either compelling them 
to turn back, sinking them without leaving any traco, or letting 
them through, They are all quite small.” 


There is nothing new in the arrogance, brutality, and bad faith 
of these German messages, whose author was given his passports 
on Wednesday,"and asked to leave Argentina at once. Count 
Luxburg’s truly Prussian contempt for the Government to 


which he was. accredited has been exposed, like Papen’s 
scorn for the “idiotic Yankees,” whom he thought, quite 
wrongly, that he had gniled. It is well known that 





i 
the enemy submarines have tried, sometimes with BueCeS 


to destroy neutral as well as Allied merchantmen, and to murd 

their crews, “ leaving no trace.” Count Luxburg morely conan, 
anew the belief that these crimes were committed “ by order,” lik 
the German atrocities in Belgium and Franev. His perfidy as 
negotiating with Argentina for the settlement of the cage dun 
Argentine ship which had, he admitted, been wrongfully eunk 
while at the same time advising his superiors how and when to “sink 
others, is typical of German diplomatic methods, All the neutral 
know that Germany is not to be trusted, though some of them 
through fear or self-interest, still pretend to trust her, ? 


But the part played by the Swedish Foreign Office in this affair 
is certainly surprising, and calls for much more explanation than 
has been offered from Stockholm. The Swedish Minister g: 
Buenos Aires may have been culpably lax in sending his Germay 
colleague's cipher messages as his own. But the real culprit is jhy 
Swedish Foreign Office, which received these messages and trans. 
mitted them to Germany, thus making itself, wittingly or unwitt ingly, 
an accomplice in the foul attacks of the enemy submarines on Allied 
and neutral merchantmen. The offence is all the greater becauss 
the Swedish Government in July and August, 1915, promised oy; 
Minister not to send or receive telegrams on German account, 
This promise has not been kept. 


The Swedish Foreign Office has issued an evasive statemant 
in which, after mentioning that it had transmitted America 
telegrams to Turkey as well as a German telegram about Kiao-chay, 
it denies that we raised any objection in 1915 to the transmisaing 
of telegrams to any neutral country other than the United States, 
or that America has objected to messages to or from Argentina, 
It professes ignorance of the telegrams published in Washington, 
and disavows responsibility for the contents of any code messages 
passing with its assistance to our enemies. The Swedish Foreign 
Office proposes first to ask an explanation from Germany, and “in 
the event of it being proved that there has been an abuse the neces. 
sary steps will be taken in order to obviate a recurrence.” The 
first step, we should have thought, would have been to apologize 
to Argentina for such a manifest and flagrant abuse of the Swedish 
Minister's privileges, to the detriment of Argentine shipping. 


We all recognize the difficulties and dangers of Sweden's position 
as a neutral, with an unscrupulous belligerent like Germany spying 
on her every movement, a3 a hungry crocodile watches his prey. 
We know that the great majority of the Swedish people are friendly 
to the Allies, especially now that they have been relieved from 
their fear of the Russian Tsardom and see Finland rejoicing in 
freedom. We are well aware that the pro-German party, influential 
though it is at Court, in the Army, and among the officials, is in no 
sense representative of Sweden. Yet, with all the goodwill possible, 
we cannot look on unmoved while Sweden, under the cloak ol 
neutrality, gives valuable assistance to the enemy. Sweden lies 
almost helpless at the mercy of the German Fleet, but she can for 
all that save her soul by being an honest neutral. President Wilson, 
who, though far away, controls the only food supplies available for 
Sweden in her sore need, will have the last word in any controversy. 


M. Ribot, the veteran French statesman who became Premier 
once again last March, resigned office on Friday week. The direct 
cause of this was the resignation of M. Malvy, his Minister of the 
Interior. He fell as a result of the affair of the Bonne! Rouge, a 
scurrilous sheet of Pacificist and Anarchist tendencies, whose editor, 
M. Almereyda, had been arrested and was found dead in prison, 
and whose manager, M. Duval, when returning from Switzerland, 
carried a highly suspicious cheque for £6,000. M. Clemencear 
charged M. Malvy with culpable negligence in permitting the 
Bonnet Rouge to flourish, for the benefit of the enemy, and though 
M. Malvy repudiated all sympathy or connexion with M. Almereyds, 
he felt bound to resign. 


M. Ribot attempted to reconstruct his Ministry, but failed 
owing to the refusal of the Socialist Party to support him, and 
to the consequent withdrawal of M. Albert Thomas, the Ministet 
of Munitions. M. Painlevé, who has beon a successful War Minister, 
accepted on Monday the task of forming a new Cabinet. On 
Tuesday he apparently came to an agreement with the Socialists, 
but later they refused to join him if M. Ribotretained the Foreign 
Office. M. Ribot’s refusal to allow Socialist delegates to go to Stock: 
holm still rankles in their minds. On Wednesday M. Painlevé under- 
took to form a Cabinet without the Socialists, thus losing M. Albert 
Thomas. The Socialist Party decided, however, to support M 
Painlevé in the Chamber, He will remain Minister of War, and 
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bas appointed a strong War Committee consisting of the five 
principal Ministers, four Ministers without portfolio, and_ the two 
Chiefs of the General Staffs of the Army and Navy. 





Mr. Bonar Law, at a luncheon on Wednesday in honour of Mr. 
McCormick, a well-known Illinois member of Congress, expressed 
very frankly our gratitude to America for her generous financial 
assistance. We have helped our Allies with vast loans, and we 
are not at all ashamed to admit that we are now relying on America 
for help in meeting our stupendous war expenditure. Mr. Bonar 
Law said that he could admit to-day, as he could not have done 
six months ago, that “‘ without the aid of the United States the 
financial situation of the Allies would have been in a very disastrous 
We are not relaxing our own efforts, but America’s 
resources place victory beyond doubt. The war, as Mr. Bonar 
Law said, is now a question of nerves and staying-power. The 
Allies’ nerves are sound, and, with America’s help, we can outlast 


pesi tion.” 


ihe enemy, as he knows very well. 

We mentioned the other day that Mr. William J. Bryan, who 
used to be the leader of the American Peace Party, had been making 
speeches in favour of the war. The August number of his journal, 
the Commoner, which we have since received, fully confirms the 
report that Mr. Bryan had come into line behind the President, 
with whom he had parted company over Mr. Wilson’s first resolute 
Note to Germany. In one trenchant little article, for instance, 
Mr. Bryan declares that 

“No sympathy will be wasted upon those who have been arrostod 
for unpatriotic utterances. They abuse free speech. And this 
applies to attacks on the Allies as well as to attacks upon the United 
States. We can no more allow our allies to be crushed than we 
can afford to be crushed ourselves. The defeat of our allies would 
throw the whole burden of tho war upon us. We must stand 
together and fight it thro..sh. There are only two sides to a war— 
every American must be on the side of the United States.” 

Mr. Bryan knows the pulse of America nearly as well as Mr. Wilson, 
and his new attitude is significant of the overwhelming strength of 
America’s determination to fight and win. 


Sir Edward Carson issued to the papers of Friday week a notable 
letter deprecating the ‘‘ very loose and mischievous talk about 
peace,” and the foolish notion that ‘we have only to conclude a 
treaty of peace with Germany and all will be well.’ There was a 
league of nations to protect Belgium, and there were Hague Con- 
ventions, but they have all been violated by Germany, and the 
Pacificists do not and cannot show how these calamities are to 


be prevented from recurring if the Germans remain unrepentant and | 


powerful. ‘‘ President Wilson is right when he declares that no 
terms signed by the present rulers of Germany would afford the 
slightest security for the peace of the world, and nothing is more 
certain than that, just in proportion as the milifary defeat of 
Germany is incomplete, the duration of peace will be short.” If 
there is to be no “‘next time,’ German military power must be 
erushed, and the German people must be no longer ‘“ deluded by 
the legend of their invincibility in arms.” Any man who tries to 
stop the war at an earlier stage is ‘‘ the worst enemy of a real peace.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the Eisteddfcd at Birkenhead on | 








Thursday week, spoke of the decisive part that little nations are 


Hill playing in the world’s history. ‘* Great nations are necessary 
for protection, for sec urity, for strength; the smaller nations for 
concentrated and intensive effort,” like the smallholder as con- 
trasted with the large farmer. The Prime Minister reminded hig 
Welsh audience of the past work of little nations. ‘‘ Why, the 
greatest literature of England was prcduced when its population 
was not greater than that of Serbia, and when it was considerably 
less than that of Pelgium. Some of the most enduring masterpicces 
of the world came from a State whose area and population were 
less than those of an average English county.” 
the Athens of Pericles was just, so far as it went. But the subse- 
quent fate of the Athenian Empire, erected on too narrow a basis, 
points a different moral which the British Emyire is taking to heart- 


Last Saturday Mr. Lloyd George spcke at Birkenhead en the 
War. He declared that the figures which he gave in the House 
last. month with regard to our losses from submarine attack were 
Perfectly accurate. The German efforts to disprove them merely 


thowed that the truth had created a bad impression in Germany. | 
| suppose that the officers of any country ever went into battle with 


Mr. Lloyd George renewed his assurance that the enemy submarines 
Would never cause our defeat. 
of employing business men in Ministerial office had been an un- 
qualified success; we should not have put it quite so strongly. 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke frankly of Russia’s troubles. “* If Germany 
is to-day invading with her guns, it is because she knows that her 


He declared that his experiment | 


The reference to | 


| 





other methods have failed.’” The Russian leaders, he sakl, knew 
that they must defeat the enemy to save the new democracy. 
The title-deeds of the French Revolution were the victories of its 
armies over the invader, not the mere declaration of liberty in the 
streets of Paris. ‘“‘ It is all very well to worship at the Shrine of 
Liberty, but you cannot defend it with garlands.” Still, Russia 
was loyal to the Allies, and the war was 
going well. 


everywhere else 





Lord French, in some remarks on the battle of the Marne which 
were published in the Paris Journal on the third anniversary of 
the fight, declared that General von Kluck made a fatal blunder, 
not merely in turning aside from his march due south against the 
British Army, but also in retreating hastily as soon as General 
Maunoury menaced his flank on the Oureq. Lord French wondered 
why the German General “ did not continue on his course and 
attempt to smash through.” ‘Happily he did net,’ he added; 
and the ‘“‘mere handful of from sixty to seventy thousand 
men ” which Lord French commanded was able to advance rapidly, 
pressing the enemy back for thirty miles in four days. The 
stagnation after the battle, Lord French said, was due to the want 
of effectives, and above all to the want of material. ‘ Later on 
again, at Loos,” he added, ‘“ when I was holding the Germans, 
I had, for the want of several divisions which had been sent elsc- 
where, to give up the hope of reaching Lille, as I had the right 
to hope to do.” These divisions went to Suvla Bay instead. 

The new Canadian Franchise Bill, which was read a second time 
on Tuesday, gives novel expression to the idea that if a man will 
not serve his country he should not have a share in governing it. 
All members of the Canadian Oversea Force, including nurses, 
Red Indians, and Hindus, are to be enfranchised, with the nearer 
female relatives of all soldiers, including those who have died on 
active service. On the other hand, the Bill disfranchises all con- 
scientious objectors and all those persons, naturalized since March 
31st, 1902, who are enemy aliens by birth or, though born in neutral 
countries, are of German, Austrian, or Turkish parentage. Armenians 
are excepted, as well as those who have sons, brothers, or grandsons 
in the Canadian Force. The naturalized persons thus disfranchised 
are not allowed to serve, and therefore, it is maintained, should not 
be permitted to vote at the General Election, which will decide 
the issue of conscription for Canada. 

The King has expressed a desire to recognize specially the services 
of the troops engaged in France andBelgium in the earliest stages 
of the war, up to and including the First Battle of Ypres, which 
began on October llth, 1914. <A distinctive decoration, with a 
riband but without a clasp, will be awarded to all officers and men 
of the British Expeditionary Force, including the Indian Contingent, 
the Royal Naval Division, and other Naval and Marine units that 
were landed for service during those critical weeks. The families 
of the many men of the Old Army who have fallen will, we trust, 
receive their heroes’ posthumous decorations, 


The trial of Lieutenant Douglas Malcolm on the charge of murder- 
ing Anton Baumberg, a profligate alien who had attempted to 
scduce his wife, ended on Tuesday with the acquittal of the accused. 
The case excited great interest, even in the midst of a war where 
thousands fail daily, because it was conecrned with the primitive 


| human instincts, and because it seemed to involve the application 


“ 


of the “ unwritten law,” familiar in France and America. Sir 
John Simon, who defended the prisoner with consummate skill, 


| called no witnesses, and urged that, on the evidence for the prosecu- 


| ° P ° 
' defence as the man was trying to get his pistol from a drawer. 


tion, Lieutenant Maicolm, who had gone to Baumberg’s room to 
horsewhip him as he lay in bed, had shot and killod him in self- 
Sir 
John Simon strongly deprecated any desire to induce the jury to 
“ allow its sympathy or its passions to get the better of its reason 
and its duty.”’ But he ingeniously argued that the English law of 
murder, built up as part of the common law, was in the true 
sense an “ unwritten law,” and to this he appealed with success 
on behalf of his client. 


We would direct the attention of our readers to the full report 
which we are enabled to publish of the address of the American 
Secretary of State to a body of American officers. We do not 


nobler moral credentials than are here set fcrth in honest and 
inspiring words, The address breathes throughout a prayer of 


dedication. It is a thing to be treasured as well as admired. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


aD 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


HE situation in Russia is critical, and it seems onl 

too likely that the country will be plunged in civil 
war, if indeed a state of civil war is not already in existence. 
A duel for the power to rule is being fought between M. 
Kerensky and General Korniloff, and no man outside Russia 
can say at present what the result will be. It is to be noted 
that so far all our information has come from M. Kerensky, 
who evidently holds the wires. General Korniloff has issued 
@ manifesto denouncing the principles on which M. Kerensky 
is still trying to rule, but only fragmentary phrases from 
what is clearly a violent condemnation have reached 
this country. Although we know very little of the details 
of the situation, two or three reflections may be offered 
with some degree of confidence. The first is that Russia will 
probably recover her strength ultimately because she must. 
‘The prospect before her, unless she recovers, is to become 
very easy prey to Germany, who wants nothing better than 
to get possession of so rich a property. The second reflection 
is that there seems little chance of Russia recovering quickly 
enough to give us any decisive military help in the war, 
although we are far from saying that she is not rendering us 
appreciable services so long as she holds the Germans in a 
state of suspense. The only wise policy for us is to assume 
the worst, write off Russian military assistance as a bad debt, 
and then be grateful for any military windfalls that may 
happen to come. 

According to M. Kerensky’s account of the rupture between 
himself and General Korniloff, the first act came from the 
latter. General Korniloff, through the agency of M. Lvoff 
(not Prince Lvoff), summoned M. Kerensky to surrender all 
gore. civil and military, to General Korniloff as Dictator. 
M. Kerensky’s answer was to dismiss General Korniloff from 
the Commandership-in-Chief and appoint General Klem- 
bovsky (the Commander of the Northern Army Group) to be 
Commander-in-Chief in his place. M. Kerensky certainly 
displayed no timidity. He denounced General Korniloff as a 
traitor, and warned him that he would be punished. General 
Korniloff’'s reply was even more decided. He began at once 
to march on Petrograd. Meanwhile M. Kerensky placed 
Petrograd under military law, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who have apparently ceased actively to exist, handed 
over their executive powers to him. M. Kerensky is not 
acting as an absolute Dictator,as he has chosen four of his 
colleagues to act as g Directorate. In his manifestoes he 
assumes the sup rm of the Army, of which he has appointed 
himself to the thie Command, and he declares that General 
Korniloff's “ futile advance” upon Petrograd has already failed. 
On the other hand, it seems to us probable that General 
Korniloff is too experienced a soldier to undertake a merely 
stupid forlorn hope, and in support of this we must record the 
resignation of the Military Governor of Petrograd and the 
refusal of General Klembovsky to become Commander-in- 
Chief. As we write the attitude of General Alexeieff, a wise 
and trusted leader, is uncertain. For a time M. Kerensky 
seems to have played with the idea of allowing General 
Alexeieff to become Prime Minister, but finally he appears to 
have decided that the Soviet (the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates) was the only horse to back. If M. 
Kerensky is entrusting the fortunes of the country to the 
political keeping of the Soviet, and General Korniloff stands 
for the purely military, and therefore essentially non-political, 
plan of saving the country from the enemy, the issue between 
the two men in this extraordinary duel is at all events clear. 
We imagine that both men are sincere patriots. 

Dr. Charles Sarolea in a remarkably precise prediction pub- 
lished in Everyman on September 7th stated that civil war 
must inevitably follow the Moscow Congress. He analysed the 
tendency of the conflicting principles at Moscow so successfully 
that we are inclined to pay attention to the further results 
which he thinks will follow. He believes that the extremists 
of the Soviet will become more extreme, and that the only 

ossible counter-blow will be found in the action of the Army. 

‘he country, he says, is faced with a tragic dilemma, and must 
choose between the civilian dictatorship of demagogues— 
which means anarchy, chaos, and disaster—and a ruthless 
military dictatorship which must mean civil war. It must 
not be forgotten that the Army itself is divided, and that there 
is no chance of its being mobilized as a whole. A considerable 
proportion of it may act under General Korniloff, and it re- 
niains to be seen whether M. Kerensky will be able to conimand 
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ive support of a correspondin arge ; 
Dr. Sarolea is confident that the bull of fhe Cossack sexnai 
will follow General Korniloff, because it is their strong traditie 
to follow their officers, and moreover, as they hold a hundeet 
and fifty million acres of land by military tenure, they g 
necessarily interested in the preservation of order. [If 7 
Korniloff should have any sort of success, much will depend o 
his character and the political aims which he is bound to deyel , 
as he accumulates power. Hitherto he has professed himself 
strong believer in the Revolution, but we take him to be much 
more of a soldier than a politician, and he will probably adapt 
his politics to military exigencies, just as Dumouriez did under 
the Convention in the French Revolution. Dumouriez, jt will 
be remembered, dismissed the Commissaries of the Convention : 
but circumstances were much too strong for him, and his action 
ended in humiliation when he found himself obliged to ero, 
the frontier and give himself up to the Austrians. But though 
politically there is some analogy between General Korniloff and 
Dumouriez, there is a much closer analogy—how strange it is 
that all revolutions have points of strong resemblange!— 
between General Korniloff’s treatment of the Soldiers’ (om. 
mittees in the field and Cromwell’s short and drastic way of 
dealing with the Levellers. General Korniloff, when he found 
himself faced by the pretensions of a counter-authority in the 
field—soldiers who took it upon themselves to decide in con. 
clave whether an order should be obeyed or not—felt of this 
movement that it was time to “ trample it out or be trampled 
out by it on the spot.”” Readers of Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches will remember the description of the 
incidents in Corkbush Field :— 

** This same Monday when Hammond's Letter arrives in London 
is the day of the mutinous Rendezvous in Corkbush Field between 
Hertford and Ware; where Cromwell and the General Officers 
had to front the Levelling Principle in a most dangerous manner, 
and trample it out or be trampled out by it on the spot. Eleven 
mutineers are ordered from the ranks ; riod by Court-Martial on 
the Field; three of them condemned to be shot—throw dice for 
their life, and one is shot there and then. The namo of him is 
Arnald ; long memorable among tho Levellers.”’ 

Although we agree with Dr. Sarolea that the immediate 
future is extremely gloomy, we think that he has paid toolittle 
attention to the good signs which are by no means absent. The 
Russians have always been a fighting people, and nothing 
is more certain to stir them to furious self-defence than to 
see rich towns and provinces disappear piecemeal into the 
maw of Germany. The path of Russia, however uneer- 
tain and beset by lions, leads through the jungle into the light 
of day. We repeat our belicf that’ she will recover 
because she must. To have internal convulsions proceeding 
while the enemy knocks at her gates is no doubt a terrible 
experience, but it is by no means a new one. During the 
French Revolution the insurrection in La Vendée, the revolt at 
Lyons, and the threats from Bordeaux and many other French 
cities and provinces were all going on simultaneously or in 
quick succession. Yet from the Revolution a state of order and 
a triumphant Army emerged. Neither the state of order nor 
the Army was what the authors of the Revolution had foreseea, 
but nevertheless they emerged, 





FOOD CONTROL AND ECONOMY. 


LTHOUGH, as we have often explained, we regard all 
attempts to regulate, in other words to reduce, food 
prices with the utmost misgiving, we have to recognize now 
that Lord Rhondda has produced a scheme, and that an 
experiment on a very large scale is to be brought into operation. 
In these circumstances it is the duty of every patriotic person, 
whatever his economic opinions may be, to do the utmost 
that is in him to make the scheme a success, or, if he cannot 
do that, at all events to prevent the scheme from doing any 
harm that is avoidable. Our rulers have made up their minds, 
for reasons which seem to them to be adequate, to reduce 
prices, and it is too late now to utter warnings as to the 
dangerous principles to which the Food Controller has com 
mitted himself. Prophecies of woe, however sincere, woul 
be indistinguishable from mean or impeding criticism. In 
our opinion, no form of Food Control goes to the heart 
of the matter which does not concern itself primarily with the 
increase of supply. Lord Rhondda’s scheme deals mainly 
with regulating the prices of whatever supply may happem 
to exist, and we fear that the result of this inverted process 
must be a still heavier strain upon the already low food te 
sources of the country. It is of no advantage to any one 
be told that he can have a loaf of bread or a leg of muttoa 
at this or that price if no loaves of bread or legs of mutton 
remain to be bought, But here we use the language of 
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imism, not because we feel pessimistic, but merely because 
we want, in measuring the extent of the danger, to emphasize 
the intense need for the application of remedies by the goodwill 
of the nation, Since there is no escaping from the inevitable 
rule that a reduction of prices will mean a larger consumption 
among a large part of the population, though not of course 
among those who are strictly scrupulous or who have excep- 
tional powers of self-control, the need for economy during 
the next few months will become greater than ever. There 
ig an obvious tendency, now that the scheme for Food Control 
is approaching completion, to look upon it as a kind of settle- 
ment of all our problems and a conquest of alldangers. It is 
of course nothing of the sort. It produces dangers of its own, 
and the greatest resolution will be required to meet the new 
danger which is taking the place of the old. 

What was the old danger? So far as we have been able 
to discover from the statements of the Food Controller and 
other Ministers, the Government were greatly impressed by the 
reports of the Commissioners who inquired into the industrial 
ynrest, and came to the conclusion that one of the quickest 
and surest methods of allaying this unrest was to make food 
cheaper. We should hesitate ourselves to say that such a 
motive could in any sense be adequate unless other means of 
stopping the unrest , means which are not open to the peculiar 
objections involved in Food Control, had first been attempted. 
In general, it seems to us that no real attempt has been made 
precisely to measure the patriotism and loyalty of working 
men and women and to determine how far they could be 
relied upon. In our opinion, this patriotism and loyalty 
could be relied upon to almost any extent. Although the 
Trade Unions undoubtedly felt that the Government had 
provoked them and adopted a policy of shilly-shally over 
the Stockholm Conference aflair, they nobly set aside all 
personal, or what might be called professional, feelings, and 
have rallied, with a whole-heartedness that has been quite 
admirable, to the opinion that everything that is humanly 
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possible must be done to help the Government in conducting 
the war. In the matter of food it seems unlikely that an 
appeal for self-denial would go unanswered. After all, the 
sufferings and inconveniences of working people in this 
country have been insignificant compared with those in 
other lands. Wages have risen almost correspondingly with 
the advance of prices, and we have never reached the stage 
at which it was pretended that there was such a shortage of 
food as to reduce industrial efficiency. It has all along been 
a question of responding to the demand for the extras or 
luxuries of diet that make feeding oneself an art or pleasure 
rather than a mechanical function. Lord Rhondda, from 
what we remember of his politics before the war, is himself 
an economist of the traditional school, and we should think 
thet the last thing he would have wished in normal times 
was to tamper with the nice balances of supply and demand. 
He has now adopted an abnormal and artificial course 
obviously because he believes that the circumstances are them- 
selves abnormal and artificial. That of course is true in a 
sense, but our argument is that they are not nearly so abnormal 
as has been represented. As to the various reductions in 
price which Lord Rhondda has introduced, we regard the 
cheapening of bread as in one way the least of the dangers, 
because there is less pretence about it than in any other case. 
Lord Rhondda says in effect that the price of the loaf cannot 
possibly be reduced by any economic means, and that there- 
fore the only solution is frankly a subsidy. The subsidy, 
at the rate of over twenty millions a year, is enormous, but at 
all events it allows us to know exactly where we are. The 
Government argue that it is worth paying this large sum 
for the cure of industrial unrest. If they resort to any 
economic defence at all, we imagine that it amounts to this: 
that the subsidy is only another form of paying back to the 
Workers a proportion of the share due to them from the 
excess prefits of their employers. 

If we accept for the moment the premisses upon which 
Lord Rhondda is working, we must admit that his method is 
the most scientific available. He has closely followed the 
plan adopted in War Office contracts of checking the profits 
made at every stage of a commercial transaction in the passage 
of an article from its source to its ultimate use. Those who 
were responsible for the War Office plan, which admittedly 
resulted in very large savings in the contracts, have published 
their figures. It is possible to trace how thoroughly the 
method has been worked out of allowing a reasonable profit, 
but no more than a reasonable profit, to accrue to each party 
M & commercial transaction all along the line of what may be 
ealled the life-history of an article. Clearly it is quite im- 
Possible to trace Lord Rhondda’s figures, At present they 
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are available only to himself and his staff. We have no 
doubt whatever that the valuable lessons which have been 
learnt at the War Office, and which we assume have been 
put at Lord Rhondda’s disposal, have been most carefully 
followed. Lord Rhondda is a man who spares himself no 
pains, and we imagine that when the figures come out it will 
be found that there has been no failure in care or skill in this 
part of the business of Food Control. 

Assuming for the moment that Lord Rhondda’s plan is 
necessary, we cannot help saying that he has suffered already 
a great deal of very captious criticism. He was perfectly right 
to delegate the authority of his Ministry to local Committees, 
and the outcry that these Committees have fallen under the 
direction of “ profiteers” is extremely unreasonable. In 
hundreds of districts the only people who have any knowledge 
of the intricacies of food distribution are those who trade in 
food. Moreover, it was inevitable that Food Committees 
should largely be composed of those who already had acquired 
some knowledge of local affairs by serving on the local 
bodies. If it be complained that the members of local bodies 
are not composed of the most trustworthy type of men, who 
is to blame for that but the electors who returned them, or 
allowed them to be returned, at municipal elections? Lord 
Rhondda, as we understand the matter, encourages appeals to 
headquarters from local malcontents, and those who are 
dissatisfied with the composition of their local Committees 
have it open to them to constitute watching bodies, and to let 
it be known that at the first case of genuine complaint they 
will exercise the right of appeal and bring the local Com- 
mittee into public odium if its operations are not entirely 
reputable. 

The complaints against Lord Rhondda to which we are 
disposed to pay the most attention come from the farmers. 
Here we touch the question of supply, which, as we have said, 
ought to have been the chief concern of any national system 
of Food Control, A great many farmers bought store cattle 
in the early summer, when well-bred beasts were fetching 
as much as 90s. a hundredweight. Owing to the new attitude 
of the Government towards agriculture, confidence was re- 
turning to the farmer, and he did not hesitate to pay such 
a heavy price. Since then he has often been paying £20 a ton 
for his cake, and now he recognizes (or at all events says that 
this is the prospect) that the business of fattening his cattle 
through the winter will involve him in a dead loss. It does 
not matter very much whether these facts truthfully represent 
the situation or not. The point is that if the farmer genuinely 
believes that he is going to lose by fattening his beasts through 
the winter, he will sell them off as fast as he can in an in- 
different or even a bad condition, in order to cut his losses, and 
the result, if the process be not checked, will be a meat famine 
early next year. That is what the farmer definitely prophesies. 
Having been assured by the Corn Production Act that the 
Government at last recognized that it was all-important to 
create in the farmer a spirit of confidence, he is now 
suffering from a rather violent revulsion. To produce among 
agriculturists the conviction that they are an extremely im 
portant element in the maintenance of national security, and 
that they will be treated with encouragement, even indulgence 
whenever possible, rather than be made the sport of political 
expediency, is so essential that we earnestly hope that the Food 
Controller may feel able to give the farmers’ grievances further 
attention. According to present plans, Lord Rhondda’s inten- 
tion is that the gradually lessening prices of beasts should 
reach their lowest point next January. We would support 
the suggestion that another six months’ delay should be con- 
ceded to the farmers in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of “getting out” safely from their present speculation. 

We have said enough to show that we gravely fear a re- 
duction of supplies owing to the greater spending-power with 
which the nation is to be endowed. If the worst comes to the 
worst, the Government may be compelled to requisition all 
supplies and distribute them according to what they judge to 
be the needs of the people. That is the most logical conclusion 
of all schemes for regulating prices. Conceivably a half-way 
house might be possible between this ultimate system of ration- 
ing and allowing the check of high prices to remain, as on the 
whole we should have preferred. It might be possible to make 
it a penal offence for any person to buy or consume more than 
a certain fixed amount of bread or other scheduled necessary 
each day. The prices of necessaries might then be kept down 
automatically by the compulsory reduction in demand. But 
no rationing and no penal laws are yet in prospect, and all we 
wish to do now is to insist earnestly upon the duty of every 
householder to make Lord Rhendda’s scheme as helpful as it 
possibly can be made by severe self-restraint in the consumption 
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of food. In its highest interpretation, Lord Rhondda’s task 


is to save the country from famine. He has chosen a 
method by which the supplies of food will probably be reduced. 
Yor a few weeks or months everybody enjoying the lower 
prices in the shops may feel happy and comfortable. What 
really will be happening will be that we shall be cutting into 
our resources and living on our capital. It is against the 
results of a proverbial spendthrift policy that we must make 
provision. Let no one be deceived. The need for economy 
is not less than before—it is very much greater. We trust that 
every Member of Parliament, every schoolmaster, every 
minister of religion, and every one who wields influence among 
his countrymen by virtue of his position will do his best to 
dispel the illusion that the time for ceasing our efforts in 
economy has already arrived. 





THE WAGE-EARNER AND THE INCOME TAX. 


MONG the resolutions passed without much discussion 
at the tail end of the Trade Union Congress at Black- 
pool was one condemning the lowering of the limit 
of exemption for Income Tax. On the previous day Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, of the Railwaymen’s Union, had referred to 
this subject, and with more rhetoric than reason protested 
against any attempt being made to pay for the cost of the war 
by “ exploiting the working man.” This kind of phrase will 
generally provoke a cheer, but there are few working men 
who would conscientiously endorse it if they gave their minds 
to the consideration of what it means. Wage-earners are 
as much citizens of the State as any other members of the 
community, and as such they are liable to the duties as well 
as to the obligations of citizenship. In the mass the wage- 
earners of this country have cheerfully recognized their 
duties so far as giving personal service in the war is concerned. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that they are any wore 
reluctant to give an equitable share of pecuniary service, 
provided it is asked of them in such a way that they can 
conveniently mect the charge. There have been many 
protests by working men against the alleged exactions of the 
* profiteer ” in forcing up the prices of bread and beef, tea 
and sugar, and other commodities; but there has been 
practically no protest against the increased taxation of tea 
and sugar and beer in order to provide additional revenue 
towards mecting the cost of the war. There was indeed a 
momentary outery when Mr. Bonar Law made an attempt 
in April last further to increase the tax on tobacco, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether the protest had much force 
behind it, and probably if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stuck to his guns the increased tax would have been 
accepted with resignation, if not with complacency. 

Why then, it may be asked, should wage-earners who 
accept and submit to very heavy taxes on articles of their 
daily consumption protest when they are asked to pay a 
very moderate Income Tax? The answer is that the tax on 
commodities is taken from the taxpayer little by little, so 
that he is never conscious of the full magnitude of the burden ; 
whereas the Income Tex, under the system for which Mr. 
McKenna and his official advisers are responsible, is demanded 
from the wage-earner every quarter-day in a lump sum. 
That such an arrangement woald create discontent with the 
tax was obvious in alvance to any one who knew the financial 
habits of the weekly wage earner. Unfortunately the financial 
advisers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer belong to the 
class of officials who have spent their lives inside Govern- 
ment offices and have very little knowledge of what goes 
on outside. For generations the weekly wage earner, at 
any rate in England, has been in the habit of regulating 
practically the whole of his finances on a weekly basis. 
It saves him the trouble of keeping a banking account, and, 
though the system has many disadvanteges, it is at least 
easy and convenient. 

A proof of its popularity is to be found in the practice 
of the Co-operative Socities, which are the creation of weekly 
wage earners. The middle-class intellectual, looking down 
upon the manual workers from above, would probably say 
on a priort grounds that a number of working men, keeping 
shop for themselves, would make it their prime object to sell 
everything as cheaply as possible. As a matter of fact, the 
Co-operative Societies deliberately set themselves to keep up 
prices so as to secure what the ordinary tradesman would 
regard as an exaggerated profit. That exaggerated profit 
is distributed among the members of the Society, who in the 
main are identical with the customers at the shop, in the form 
of a quarterly dividend, popularly known as “ divi.” This 


lump sum, coming in every quarter, is welcomed equally 











by the husband and by the housewife. It represents a wing 
fall that is available for some extra-large expenditure, such a 
a piece of furniture. This is the system that weekly wag 
earners have worked out for themselves. The politicians 
and the permanent officials in dealing with the Income Tax 
have designed a system which works in exactly the opposite 
way. The Co-operator takes from himself through his Society 
week by week a small sum, and gets back a big lump sum 
at the end of the quarter. The Income Tax official takes 
nothing out of the weekly budget of the wage-earner, py 
waits till three months have elapsed, and then comes down 
upon the man, who has probably spent all his wages week 
by week, and demands from him a lump payment which 
he has no ready cash to meet. Is it surprising that such q 
system should be unpopular ? What is surprising is that Mr. 
McKenna and his official advisers and the House of Common; 
should all have agreed to impose such a system upon the 
large masses of the population. 

That isnot the end of the blunder. The Income Tax seales 
are so arranged that many wage-earners and other people 
with small incomes, after they heave received the deductions 
allowable for children, have nothing to pay. Roughly 
speaking, nearly half of the million or more persons brought 
within the Income Tax limit by Mr. McKenna’s reform pay 
nothing. Yet the country is put to enormous expense for 
clerical labour to hunt down all these men, to examine their 
accounts, and finally give them a free quittance. In any 
rational system of Income Tax the scale of charge would be 
such that each taxpayer would pay something. It is absurd 
to go to the trouble of levying the tax upon a multitude of 
individuals and then to pay the whole of it back. 

The only way in which the Income Tax can be made wi- 
versal is hy adapting it to the habits of the people. In the 
case of the weckly wage earner that can be done with the 
utmost simplicity, and with practically no administrative 
expenditure, by requiring employers to deduct from weekly 
wages a sum for Income Tax exactly as they deduct the 
regular payment under the National Insurance Act. The 
only difference would be that, instead of paying a fixed sum 
regardicss of his income, the wage-earner would pay a sum 
varying with the magnitude of his wages. It may be argued 
that this arrangement would interfere with the various 
exemptions that have been created by Parliament to meet 
special needs ; for example, the allowance for children. Not 
at all. It would be, on the contrary, much easier to deal 
with this problem if the tax had first been levied on weekly 
wages. At the end of the quarter the workman who claimed 
that he was entitled to an abatement on account of having 
children would present his claim and get a refund, and he 
would welcome that refund in exactly the same way as the 
Co-operator welcomes his “ divi.” 

Admittedly the proposal here made does not cover the 
case of everybody. There is, for example, the small trades- 
man, who may be earning considerably less than a manual 
labourer, and who can only be got at by the more elaborate 
process of compelling him to make a return of his profits and 
checking that return by the best means available. His case 
is really identical with that of the majority of middle-class 
Income Tax payers. But the fact that he has to be dealt 
with separately is no reason fer refusing to allow the immense 
majority of the population—namely, weekly wage earners 
to be taxed on a scheme which suits their convenience and 
involves far less administrative machinery. After all, there 
is at present no absolute uniformity in the way in which Income 
Tax is levied. A landowner’s Income Tax is paid for him 
by his tenants and deducted from the rent. It is equally 
legitimate that a wage-earner should have his Income Tax 
paid for him by his employer and deducted from his wages. 
And it is only by this method that the Income Tax can be 
made universal, 

The advantages of making it universal are twofold. In 
the first place, the Income Tzx is much fairer to the poor than 
a tax on commodities. A men earning 2 poand a week pays 
exactly the same tax on tea and sugar consumed by his 
family as another workman earning £10 a week. This 
grotesquely unfair, and though it may be necessary to keep 
some taxes on commodities—and certainly is necessary to 
tax imported commodities very heavily during the period 
of the war in order to check consumption—it is equally 
necessary on grounds of justice to supplement the tax on 
commodities, which is a tax on poverty, with the Income Tas, 
which is a tax on wealth. Only we have to remember that 
“wealth ” isa relative term, and that the man earning £3 a week 
as wages is a wealthy man compared with the man only 
earning £1 a week. The other and almost more powerful 
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reason for making the Income Tax universal is that it is | lazy, hypocritical, lying men from taking advantage of the 
only by this means that the financial responsibilities of citizen- machinery set up by Government to protect the bond-fide 
ship can be brought home to every citizen. The ultimate | tender conscience, and using it to save their own unhallowed 
reason for the hideous neglect of economy in our public skins and to place upon the shoulders of brave and true 
Services is the indifference of the mass of electors to an expendi- men a double burden? How are we to root out the vilest 
ture which does not directly come out of their own pockets. | kind of moral malingering ? How are we to stop men from 
If every elector were compelled to pay some direct tax, he | making false statements and false declarations to the 
would at once feel some responsibility for the expenditure | effect that they have a conscientious objection to doing their 
of the State, and political forces would be set to work to | duty, when as a matter of fact they may never before have 
secure economy. That does not necessarily mean that the ruled any part of their lives by the dictates of conscience ? “ 
total of our national expenditure would be reduced ; possibly | These were the problems the Tribunals had to solve. We, at 
it might be even increased. But it does mean that there | any rate, shall never forget that the Tribunals had a duty to 
would be a political protest against such purely wasteful | perform towards the State and towards the best and braves! 








expenditure as that which now disgraces our administration. in the land as well as towards the conscientious objector. If 
eccasionally they blundered, and through their blunders 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. inflicted injury on individuals, it is a monstrous wrong to 


treat them as if they were cruel and unjust judges. Instead 
of such treatment, the Tribunals deserve our strongest sym- 
pathy for the struggle they made to prevent the Conscience 
Clause in the Compulsory Service Act being used as a shelter 
for the coward and the skulker. 

More than this, the Tribunals had to deal with what we 
may call “the middling cases,” the cases of those who were 
not exactly fraudulent men—i.e., men who were pretending 
to be conscientious objectors when they were nothing ot 
the kind—but men who had no heart for self-sacrifice and 
who caught at any plea for exemptioa. Quite rightly, the 
Tribunals wanted to avoid suggesting to them an easy method 
of evading an essential duty. They did not want to pui 
up a sign inscribed: “* Why worry? If you are troubled 
about Compulsory Service, all you have to do is to say 
you have a tender conscience. No one can prove that you 
have not. Parliament has allowed you to be judge in your own 
cause. Nobody can compel you to commit suicide.” Such 
hints must prove a dreadful temptation to weak men. 
Unless, then, the Tribunals were going to let their decisions 
| : ‘ , a act as a positive incitement to cowardice and want of patriotism, 
liest peril. Again, we agree that Parliament, having} they were obliged to give their judgments a stern character. 
chosen a sound principle, provided very clumsy and in-| They dared not let the benefit of the doubt always tell 
efficient machinery for putting it into practice. We further against a man’s duty to his country and in favour of his 
agree that an immediate remedy is required for the | golfish interests. : . 
unfortunate situation in which the nation is placed in i See : 4 oe eer eee ee 
respect of a certain number of the imprisoned conscientious WP Nya Fey Peli rd tha tock tele eae 
objectors. There are men now in gaol who ought not to be in | i) pogard to the eaily Christian martyrs. They could make 
gaol. That they are counterbalanced by a larger number of men | their peace with the Stake by performing on ot whiok exposed 
ye od ougat = ee gc ao ee ei a | them to no trouble or inconvenience. A pinch of incense thrown 

any palits or excuse. oO these its agree ; a sas — . 
we sage ¢ a sane al suggestion. We think the Govern- pepe oe each me bee ys ea : sons em oy 
ment should at once appoint a small Commission of Gaol comiieniiine Witte iss. Cea we hall Ss hencete hen. vin 
Delivery, who should consider individually all the cases of | thoy preferred a dreadful death to the violation of their 
conscientious objectors now in prison. Whenever satisfied that | conscience? Very different is the present situation. The 
justice is not being done—.e., that an individual has ee dread of death and suffering, the instinctive terrors and 
unfairly deprived of the right to exemption on grounds o se AS rte Se el z “ERRATA 06. Day ; 
conscience Shas should recommend that such “individual agonics, are apparently in league with the conscience. If a 
, Pe pe - man can only pretend to himself that he feels a conscientious 
should at once receive the King’s pardon. The case of Mrs. | objection i. ia escape from the very jaws of death. He 
acaynead fot is i of the : ions ps He se . eee may himself put the awful cup away from his lips. The path 
some time before the war, and proved the conscientious nature Vn ieiad . © ie ee Pas Tha = 
of his adhesion to the Society of Friends, not only by his change 1 wre oe Tow is te Greg ae barton Pes abe —, ; 

‘oie hat trees a Alig, comes to him in the guise of conscience and says: “* Only 
of religious denomination, but by abandoning at the same | offer this small pinch of incense to me, and I will not only 
time his position as the eldest son of a landowner. Further, | gave your life, but also clothe you in the noble robes of spiritual 
he ve ~" = dl so th : “sap rr Phe a It hasiod | pride. You will be a glorious martyr without any physica! 
rotect peopie like him that the Conscience Ciause was inserte< oe iinet CO a e EE Spe 
‘ the | ayy it was only owing to a series of blunders, to sapeighh es ane SneneTe, OF = Naps oo . wy - 
Sis ese Audie ten eneeon tend caeteidial ths tc cael ee which cannot for a moment be comparec with thos« of 
Mdstiicisn, Seas 40 termteninaal the unhappy wretches who are defending their country in tie 

5 imprisonmen trenches. 


LITTLE book entitled I Appeal unto Caesar (Allen and 
A Unwin, Is. net), written by a lady (Mrs. Henry Hob- 
house) whose eldest son is a Quaker and a conscientious 
objector and is now in prison, deserves the attention of the 
Government and of the public generally. It is supplemented 
by an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray and by 
letters from Lord Selborne, Lord Parmoor, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and Lord Henry Bentinck. Though by no means satisfied by, 
and indeedin strong disagreement with, many of the argu- 
ments used by the writer and her supporters in setting forth 
“the ease of the conscientious objector,” we will say at once 
that we are in practical agreement with a great deal of Mrs. 
Hobhouse’s ples. 

We hold that Parliament was right in principle in 
declaring that the true conscientious objector, 7.¢., the 
man who honestly believes, and always has believed, that 
the shedding of human blood, no matter how good the 
motive, is @ crime, and that armed resistance even to 
great wrongs is a greater wrong, ought not to be compelled 
to defend his native land, even at the moment of its dead- 





So much for our practical agreemeat with “ the case of the 
conscientious objector.” We trust, however, that none of 
our readers will suppose thet we think that the application 
of the exemption clause was an easy matter, or that we are 
lightly condemning the Tribunals to which was entrusted 
the task of carrying out a loosely worded Act of Parliament. 
If we ate to judge by the little book before us and the opinions 
of even such just and patriotic men as Professor Murray, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Hugh Cecil, and their colleagues in this 
act of protest, the advocates of the conscientious objector 
do not realize the full difficulties of the case. 


These considerations must never be forgotten when we are 
examining the case of the conscientious objector. We pity 
the man who is imprisoned, or forced to do work of a non- 
military character, and forget the honest, simple-hearted 
soldier who is dying in the trenches in the cause of civilization 
and humanity ; who is fighting the battle of the conscientious 
objector quite as much as that of the keenest of Anti-Germans. 
The soldier at the front is the good citizen. He is the true 
exemplar. To him, indeed, we may epply without irreverenc> 
the most deeply moving words ever written :— 


‘* Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. 
It was all very well for the House of Commons to adopt ra He was wounded for our tre usgressions, he was bruised for 
the principle decided upon, but unfortunately the moment the | our iniquities : the chastisemont of our peace was upon him, and 
Act was passed the problem was, as it were, turned upside | with his stripes we are healed.” 
down, or at any rate came to bear a completely new face. | To speak quite frankly, though we want to free the true 
Parliament thought only of how to protect the men who in} conscientious objector, we are not going to make an idol of 
food faith would rather suffer anything than shed human} him. A good many of the conscientious objectors who have 
blood or use force even to destroy evil. What the Tribunals | been imprisoned have far too much of the sophist in their 
had to consider dire« tly the Conscience Clause became law was a | composition to fill us with the sympathy of enthusiasm. The 
much harder matter. ‘“ How are we to prevent cowardly, | true Quaker visionary, the man who obeys the inward light, 
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may command our respect. The rationalistic, logical, argu- 
mentative conscientious objector does not ron very strongly 
either to the heart or to the brain. He had his answer long 
ago from Socrates. We have already quoted more than once 
the beautiful passage in the “ Laws ” in which Socrates dealt 
with him. We may quote it again. Socrates imagines the 
“Laws” incarnate, thus addressing the youth who insists 
that he is under no obligation to defend his native land or to 
serve the State in arms :— 

“© Tell us,—What complaint have you to make against us which 
justifies you in attempting to destroy us and the state ?_ In the first 
place did we not bring you into existence ? Your father married 
your mother by our aid and begat you. Say whether you have any 
objection to urge against those of us who regulate marriage ?’ 
None, I should reply. ‘ Or against those of us who after birth 
regulate the nurture and education of children, in which you also 
were trained? Were not the laws, which have the charge of 
education, right in commanding your father to train you in music 
and gymnastic ?’ Right, I should reply. ‘ Well then, since you 
were brought into the world and nurtured and educated by us, can 
you deny in the first place that youare our child and servant, as your 
fathers were before you? And if this is true you are not on equal 
terms with us ; nor can you think that you have a right to do to us 
what we are doing to you. Would you have any right to strike or 
revile or do any other evil to your father or your master, if you had 
one, because you have been struck or reviled by him, or received some 
other evil at his hands ?—you would not say this? And because 
we think right to destroy you, do you think that you have any 
right to destroy us in return, and your country as far as in you 
lies ? Will you, O professor of true virtue, pretend that you are 
justified in this ? Has a philosopher like you failed to discover 
that our country is more to be valued and higher aud holier far than 
mother or father, or any ancestor, and more to be regarded in the 
eyes of the gods and of men of understanding ? also to be soothed, 
and gently and reverently entreated when angry, even more than 
a father, and either to be persuaded, or if not persuaded, to be 
obeyed ? And when we are punished by her, whether with im- 
prisommnent or stripes, the punishment is to be endured in silence ; 
and if she lead us to wounds or death in battle, thither we follow 
as is right; neither may any one yield or retreat or leave his rank, 
but whether in battle or in a court of law, or in any other place, he 
must do what his city and his country order him; or he must 
ehango their view of what is just; and if he may do no violence 
to his father or mother, much less may he do violence to his country.” 


Few men who were not obeying a real religious impulse could, 
we imagine, read these words without a pang, without the 
thought: ‘Am I not playing an ignoble part? Have I 
remembered how terrible is the responsibility of him who 
acts as judge in his own cause? Am I sure that what I 
labelled the path of conscience was not merely the path which 
would allow me to avoid a dangerous and unpleasant duty ¢” 
Truly the joys of martyrdom with only ten per cent. of the 
risks is an enervating game ! 

But though we find it difficult not to be left cold by the 
ordinary conscientious objectors, and cannot help finding in 
many of them a certain moral obliquity, if not moral 
degeneracy, we must repeat our demand for immediate 
attention to the question. Whatever else is right, it is wrong 
that several, perhaps many, of the men who are now in prison 
should be there. To feel unsympathetic towards the conscien- 
tious objector gives us no right to be unjust to him—to torture 
him or to deprive him of his legal rights. Again, it is clearly 
wrong that any attempt should be made to break down the 
objector’s conscience or pseudo-conscience by a system of 
bullying. We think it probable that the allegations of 
bullying of a brutal kind have been a good deal exaggerated, 
but bullying should never have been tolerated even in the 
slightest degree by the military authorities. No junior officer 
should ever have had any excuse given him for thinking that 
if he allowed a conscientious objector to be knocked about 
he was doing what his superiors would consider the right thing. 

As a conclusion to the whole matter, we ought, we feel, 
to deal (though it must be very shortly) with the question— 
But how are you going to punish the men who, though they 
are not Quakers or inspired by real religious feeling, declare 
that they are conscientious objectors ? How should Parlia- 
ment have dealt with those bad citizens, or at all events “ self- 
disrated ” citizens, who stubbornly refuse to shoulder the 
obligations which they ought to shoulder, who in fact are 
very much in the position of the smuggler or person who 
attempts to evade paying his just contributions tothe revenue 
vf the State. The problem is a very difficult one, but it 
appears to us that there is a good deal to be said for the 
punishment of exile—a punishment which for some reason 
or other has been neglected by modern States. If a man 
deliberately refuses to pull his weight in the boat, and insists 
that he owes it as a duty to himself not to help to maintain 
the social life of the community, the State has surely a right 
to deprive him of the privilege of citizenship, and to banish 
Lim, for a time or perpetually, from its confines. 

No doubt an objection to exile is that in many cases the 
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conscientious objector would welcome the proposal, He 
would snatch at the chance of compulsory emigration, Op 
the other hand, there are a good many men to whom exile 
would not only be a great inconvenience but a great disgrace 
a real punishment. But to what place is the exile to be sent? 
We can well imagine that most foreign countries would 
refuse him admittance. The places to which he could be 
sent would probably have a climate and physical conditions 
to which he would thoroughly object. The conscientioys 
objector is not as a rule of the material out of which hardy 
adventurers are made. But perhaps this suggestion will be 
deemed fantastic, and internment till the end of the war wil] 
be preferred. In any case, Parliament must provide better 
machinery than it has yet provided for carrying out its 
intention to protect tender consciences. 














MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO AMERICAN OFFICERS, 

[We have obtained a full report of the memorable address delivered by 
Mr. Robert Lansing, the American Secretary of State, to the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Barracks, New York, on Sunday, 
July 29th last. As hitherto only fragments of this address have been 
published in England, we are sure that our readers will be glad to have 
it in full.] me 

\ ENTLEMEN : It is an opportunity which I greatly appreciate 

to be here this evening and to say a few words to you about 
the great enterprise in which you are to be participants. There are 
so many things to be said, so many viewpoints, that it is hard to 
know how to deal with the subject in a way that will appeal to the 
greatest number. 

First, we must all realize that we are living in the most momentous 
time in all history, in a time when the lives and destinies of nations 
are in the balance, when even the civilization, which has taken 
centuries to build, may crumble before the terrible storm which is 
sweeping over Europe. We are not only living in this critical 
period, but we, as a nation, have become a participant in the struggle, 
Having cast our lot on the side of the Powers allied against the 
Imperial German Government, we will put behind our decision the 
full power and the resources of the Republic. We intend to win ia 
this mighty conflict, and we will win because our cause is the cause 
of justice and of right and of humanity. 

I wonder how many of us comprehend what the outcome of this 
war means to mankind, ov, to bring it nearer to each one of us, what 
it means to our country. I sometimes think that there prevail very 
erroneous impressions as to the reasons why we entered the war, not 
the immediate reasons, but the deep underlying reasons which affect 
the life and future of the United States and of all other liberty- 
loving nations throughout the world, 

Of course the immediate cause of our war against Germany was 
the announced purpose of the German Government to break its 
promises as to indiscriminate submarine warfare and the subsequent 
renewal of that ruthless method of destruction with increased vigour 
and brutality. 

While this cause was in itself sufficient to force us to enter the war 
if we would preserve our self-respect, the German Government's 
deliberate breach of faith and its utter disregard of right and life had 
a far deeper meaning, a meaning which had been growing more 
evident as the war had progressed, and which needed but this act of 
perfidy to bring it home to all thinking Americans. The evil 
character of the German Government is laid bare before the world. 
We know now that that Government is inspired with ambitions 
which menace human liberty, and that to gain its end it does not 
hesitate to break faith, to violate the most sacred rights, or to 
perpetrate intolerable acts of inhumanity. 

It needed but the words reported to have been uttered by the 
German Chancellor to complete the picture of the character of his 
Government when he announced that the only reason why the 
intensified submarine campaign was delayed until February last 
was that sufficient submarines could not be built before that time to 
make the attacks on commerce effective. Do you realize that this 
means, if it means anything, that the promises to refrain from brutal 
submarine warfare which Germany had made to the United States 
vere never intended to be kept, that they were only made in ozder 
to gaia time in which to build more submarines, and that when the 
time came to act the German promises were unhesitatingly torn to 
pieces like other “ scraps of paper ” ? 

It is this disclosure of the character of the Inrperial German 
Government which is the underlying cause of our entry into the war- 
We had doubted, or at least many Americans had doubted, the evil 
purposes of the rulers of Germany. Doubt remained no longer. Ia 
the light of events we could read the past and see that for a quarter 
of a century the absorbing ambition of the military oligarchy which 
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was the master of the German Empire was for world dominion. 
Every agency in the fields of commerce, industry, science, and 
diplomacy had been directed by the German Government to this 
gupreme end. Philosophers and preachers taught that the destiny 
of Germany was to rule the world, thus preparing the mind of the 
German people for the time when the mighty engine which tho 
German Government had constructed should crush all opposition 
and the German Emperor should rule supreme. 

For nearly three years we have watched the conduct of the 
Imperial Government, and we have learned more and more of the 
character of that Government and of its aims. We came very slowly 
to a realizing sense that not only was the freedom of the European 
nations at stake, but that liberty throughout the world was 
threatened by the powerful autocracy which was seeking to gratify 
its vast ambition. 

Not impulsively, but with deliberation, the American people 
cached the only decision which was possible from the standpoint 
of their own national safety. Congress declared that a state 
of war existed between the United States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany, and this country united with the other Liberal 
nations of the earth to crush the Power which sought to erect on 
the ruins of democracy a world Empire greater than that of Grecce 
or Rome or the Caliphs. 

The President has said, with the wonderful ability which he has 
to express aptly a great thought in a single phrase, that ‘the 
world must be made safe for democracy.” In that thought there 
is more than the establishment of liberty and self-government 
for all nations, there is in it the hope of an enduring peace. 

I do not know in the annals of history an instance where a people 
with truly democratic institutions permitted their Government to 
wage a war of aggression, a war of conquest. Taithful to their 
treatics, sympathetic with others seeking self-development, real 
democracies, whether monarchical or republican in their forms 
of government, desire peace with their neighbours and with all 
mankind. 

Were every people on earth able to express their will there would 
be no wars of aggression, and if there were no wars of aggression 
then there would be no wars, and lasting peace would come to this 
earth, The only way that a people can express their will is through 
democratic institutions. Therefore, when the world is made safe for 
democracy, when that great principle prevails, universal peace will 
be an accomplished fact. 

No nation or people will benefit more than the United States 
when that time comes. But it has not yet come. A great people, 
ruled in thought and word, as well as in deed, by the most sinister 
Government of modern times, is straining every nerve to supplant 
democracy by the autocracy which they have been taught to 
worship. When will the German people awaken to the truth ? 
When will they arise in their might and cast off the yoke and become 
their own masters? I fear that it will not be until the physical 
might of the united democracies of the world has destroyed for ever 
the evil ambitions of the military rulers of Germany, and liberty 
triumphs over its arch-enemy. 
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And yet in spite of these truths which have been brought to light | 


in these last three years I wonder how many Americans feel that our 
democracy is in peril, that our liberty needs protection, that the 
United States is in real danger from the malignant forces which are 
secking to impose their will upon the world, as they have upon 
Germany and her deceived Allies. 

Let us understand once for all that this is no war to establish an 
abstract principle of right. It is a war in which the future of the 
United States is at stake. If any among you have the idea that we 
are fighting others’ battles and not our own, the sooner ho gets 
away from that idea the better it will be for him, the better it will 
be for all of us. 

Imagine Germany victor in Europe because the United States 
remained neutral. Who, then, think you, would be the next victim 
of those who are seeking to be masters of the whole earth 2? Would 
not this country, with its enormous wealth, arouse the cupidity of 
an impoverished, though triumphant, Germany ? Would not this 
democracy be the only obstacle between the autocratic rulers of 
Germany and their supreme ambition? Do you think that they 
would withhold their hand from so rich a prize ? 

Let me then ask you, would it be easier or wiser for this country 
single-handed to resist a German Empire, flushed with victory and 
with great armies and navies at its command, than to unite with 
the brave enemies of that Empire in ending now and for all time 
this menace to our future ? 

Primarily, then, every man who crosses the ocean to fight on 
foreign soil against the armies of the German Emperor goes forth 
to fight for his country and for the preservation of those things for 
which our forefathers were willing to die. To those who thus offer 
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themselves we owe the same debt that we owe to those men who in 
the past fought on American soil in the cause of liberty. No, not 
the same debt, but a greater ono. It calls for more patriotism, more 
self-denial, and a truer vision to wage war on distant shores than 
to repel an invader or defend one’s home. I therefore congratulate 
you, young men, in your choice of service. You have done a 
splendid thing. You have earned already the gratitude of your 
countrymen and of generations of Americans to come. Your 
battle flags will become the cherished trophies of a nation which 
will never forget those who bore them in the cause of liberty. 

I know that some among you may consider the idea that 
Germany would attack us, if she won this war, to be improbable; 
but let him who doubts remember that the improbable, yes, the 
impossible, has been happening in this war from the beginning. If 
you had been told prior to August, 1914, that the German Govern- 
ment would disregard its solemn treaties and send its armies into 
Belgium, would wantonly burn Louvain, would murder defenceless 
people, would extort ransoms from conquered cities, would carry 
away men and women into slavery, would, like Vandals of old, 
destroy some of history's most cherished monuments, and would 
with malicious purpose lay waste the fairest fields of France and 
Belgium, you would have indignantly denied the possibility. You 
would have exclaimed that Germans, lovers of art and learning, 
would never permit such foul deeds. To-day you know that the 
unbeliovable has happened, that all these crimes have been com- 
mitted, not under the impulse of passion, but under official orders. 

Again, if you had been told before the war that German submarine 
commanders would sink peaceful vessels of commerce and send 
to sudden death men, women, and little children, you would have 
declared such scientific brutality to be impossible. Or if you 
had been told that German aviators would fly over thickly populated 
cities, scattering missiles of death and destruction, with no other 
purpose than to terrorize the innocent inhabitants, you would have 


| denounced the very thought as unworthy of belief and as a calumny 


upon German honour. Yet, God help us, these things have come 
to pass, and iron crosses have rewarded the perpetrators. 

But there is more, far more, which might be added to this record 
of unbelievable things which the German Government has done. 
I only need to mention the attempt of the Foreign Office at Berlin 
to bribe Mexico to make war upon us by promising her American 
territory. it was only one of many intrigues which the German 
Government was carrying on in many lands. Spies and con- 
spirators were sent throughout the worid. Civil discord 
encouraged to weaken the potential strength of nations which 
might be obstacles to the lust of Germany’s rulers for world mastery. 
Those of German blood who owed allegiance to other countries 
were appealed to to support the Fatherland, which beloved name 
masked the military clique at Berlin. 

Some day I hope that the whole tale may be told. It will be an 
astounding tale indeed. But enough has been told, so that there 
no longer remains the shadow of a doubt as to the character of 
Germany's rulers, of their amazing ambition for world empire, and 
of their intense hatred for democracy. 

The day has gone by when we can measure possibilities by past 
experiences, or when we believe that any physical obstacle is so 
great or any moral influence is so potent as to cause the German 
autocracy to abandon its mad purpose of world conquest. 

It was the policy of those, who plotted and made ready for the 
time to accomplish the desire of the German rulers, to lull into 
false security the great nations which they intended to subdue, 
so that when the storm broke they would be unprepared. How 
well they succeeded you know. But democracy no longer sleeps. 
It is fully awake to the menace which threatens it. The American 
people, trustful and friendly, were reluctant believe that 
Imperialism again threatened the peace and liberty of the world. 
Conviction came to them at last, and with it prompt action. The 
American nation arrayed itself with the other great democracies 
of the earth against the genius of evil which broods over the destinies 
of Central Europe. 

No thought of material gain and no thought of material loss 
impelled this action. Inspired by the highest motives, American 
manhood prepared to risk all for the right. 1 am proud of my 
country. I am proud of my countrymen. I am proud of our 
national character. With lofty purpose, with patriotic fervour, 
with intense earnestness, the American democracy has drawn the 
sword, which it will not sheathe until the baneful forces of absolutism 
go down defeated and broken. 

Who can longer doubt—and there have been many 
doubted in these critical days—the power of that eternal spirit of 
freedom which lives in every true American heart 

My friends, I am firmly convinced that the independence of no 
nation is safe, that the liberty of no individual is sure, until the 
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military despotism which holds the German people in the hollow 
«f its hand has been made impotent and harmless for ever. Appeals 
to justice, to moral obligation, to honour, no longer avail with such 
a Power. There is but one way to restore peace to the world, and 
that is hy overcoming the physical might of German Imperialism 
by force of arms. 

For its own safety as well as for the cause of human liberty this 
f;reat Republic is marshalling its armies and prepariag with all its 
vigour to aid in ridding Germany, as well es the world, of the most 
embitious and most unprincipled autocracy which has arisen to stay 
the wheels of progress ard imperil Christian civilization. 

It is to this great cause you, who are present here to-night, like 
thousands of other loyal Americans, have dedicated yourselves. 
Upon each one of you much depends. You are going forth into 
foreign lands, not only as guardians of the flag of your country and 
of the liberties of your countrymen, but 2s guardians of the national 
honour of the United States. American character will be judged by 
your conduct ; American spirit by your deeds. As you maintain 
yourselves courageously and honourably, so will you bring glory to 
the flag which we all love as the emblem of our national unity and 
independence. 

I know that itis unnecessary to emphesize the responsibilities 
which will rest upon you as you lead the men under your command. 
To their officers they will look for guidance and example, not only 
in the battle line, but in the camp and on the march. Your responsi- 
bilities are great. As you meet them so will your services be 
measured by your country. 

It is in the toil and danger of so great an adventure as you are 
soon to experience that a man’s true character will become manifest. 
Ne will be brought face to face with the realities. The little things 
which once engrossed his thought and called forth his energies will 
be forgotten in the stern events of his new life. The sternness of it 
ell will not deprive him of the satisfaction which comes from doing 
his best. As he found gratification and joy in the peaceful pursuits 
of the old life, so will he find a deeper gratification and greater joy 
in serving his country loyally and doing his part in moulding the 
future aright. 

And, when your task is completed, when the grim days of battle 
«re over and you return once more to the quiet life of your profession 
or occupation, which you have so generously abandoned at your 
country’s call, you will find in the gratitude of your countrymen 
«n ample reward for the great sacrifice which you have made. 

Jf enthusiasm and ardour can make success sure, then we Ameri- 
eans have no cause for anxiety, no reason to doubt the outcome of 
the conflict. But enthusiasm and ardour are not all. They must 
be founded on a profound conviction of the righteousness of our 
cause and on an implicit faith that the God of Battles will strengthen 
the arm of him who fights for the right. In the time of stress and 
yeril, when a man stands face to face with death in its most terrible 
forms, God will not desert him who puts his trust in Him. It is at 
such a time that the eternal verities will be disclosed. It is then, 
wken you realize that existence is more than this life and that over 
our destinies watches an all-powerful and compassionate God, you 
will stand amidst the storm of battle unflinching and unafraid. 

There is no higher praise that can be bestowed upon a soldier of 
the Republic than to say that he served his country faithfully and 
trusted in his God. Such I earnestly hope will be the praise to 
which each one of you will be entitled when peace returns to this 
suficring earth, and mankind rejoices that the world is made safe 
for democracy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eficn more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

THE ROOT OF SOCIAL REFORM. 

{To tHe Epitor cr tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 
£ir,—Does not the phrase a ‘‘ National Housing Scheme ”’ appear 
as its own condemnation when Captain Williams-Ellis’s letter 
epens with passages wherein the needs of Hamilten (Lanarkshire) 
and South Wales stand cheek by jowl? Surely in this as in every 
branch of reconstruction there is only ome reasonable solution : 
State-aid, not State-action; individual initiative, 
subject to reasonable control, not the imposition of a beautiful 
iheory left to the chaotic administration of ten thousand commit- 
tees. The vanity of committees appears in the utter lack of co- 
erdination between the deeisions of the Military Service Tribunals. 
‘their function was to apply theoretical rules in the light of local 
knowledge. Local, still more personal, theory has patently been 
their guide. If this has been the case where every member has 
elearly felt that he held men’s lives in his hand, what cannot be 
expected if committees are to opply personal tastes and ideas to 
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a housing scheme ? The State must assist in this problem of re 
housing—urban or rural—as it must give a hand to agriculture 
and all the problems of reconstruction. We need no National 
Schemes nor any other capital letters. The root of the matter 
is one in every case. When the big joint-stock banks ate up “ the 
old bank,” the salaried manager, under the thumb of the head 
office scheme, curtailed accommodation to farmer, squire, builder, 
and every lecal activity. Let us stay our tongue from schemes 
and apply our hearts to the practical problem of trade and credit 
banks. Every county, every district, often each of a dozen adjacent 
villages, has its own peculiar needs. Enable appreved local enter. 
prise to borrow, do it unto ourselves even as we did it to Ireland, 
but on a business basis, which 2} por cent. is not, and the jerry- 
builder will be undone. State schemes eliminate competition, 
State-aid, without regard to persons, stimulates it. Let Norfolk 
thatch and Wales slate; revise the building laws as needful; lend 
to approved borrowers subject to conformity of plans to an elastic. 
in-form but rigid-in-spirit compliance with the requirements of 
hygiene, decency, &c., schedule—and the housing problem, with 
unnumbered others, will be solved by individual local enter. 
prise. Trade banks would soon be on their feet, given a start 
by State-aid. English administrators in India decry the village 
moneylender. The joint-stock bank has devoured the loca! bank, 
and—to take only one instance—the Scotch sheep-farmer is safg 
in the arms of the wool merchant, who advances money on tho 
clip-to-be. But the merchant has not only to take the risk of his 
advances. He is borrowing from the bank or a bigger merchant 
than himself. Substitute a credit bank, and let the farmer, land- 
lord—any producer, whether of houses or what you please—deal 
Cirect with a credit bank. And over the State schemes of lovely 
theory let England write ‘‘R.1.P.” The individual who preaches 
co-cperation is suspect in agricultural England. 
the trade bank, especially the agricultural bank, is co-operation 
between local enterprise and capital, which is also (for it will 
soon so become) local. Reconstruction will be hamstrung if eon- 
signed to official, or joint-stock bank, contro]. There is no corner 
of these islands where minds are not awake. Give them the 
straw, and the bricks will be made. But let National Schemes 
die in favour of the one National Duty—provision of the means. 
Local and individual enterprise will not be slow to use that 
means to its proper end.—I am, Sir, &c., L. W. 


The essence of 


{To tHe Epitor or THe ‘* Seccrator.’’) 


| Sirn,—In the reconstruction after the war, we are looking ferward 


to a gigantic task of building and rebuilding houses for the people, 
not only in the devastated parts of France and Belgium, but also 
in our own land. As regards England and Scotland, the work 
must be done quickly, and therefore probably badly and inartistic- 
ally, at the expense of the State, and at a huge expense owing to 
scarcity of labour and building materials. But it is not always 
realized that a change has come over the minds of those who have 
served in the Army, and who are the destined owners of the new 
houses. There are millions of officers and men who have lived 
for years in Nisson huts, tents, shacks, and shelters, and those 
who have at any time possessed a share in a well-warmed Niseon 
hut during a cold French winter have found themselves sufli- 
ciently comfortable to declare that they are no longer willing to 
spend from one-tenth to one-fifth, or even one-fourth, of their 
income in rent of a cottage or small dwelling. At the close of the 
war there will be available a very large number of such huts which 
will probably be disposed of to contractors at a few shillings 
apiece. Could they not be utilized, especially in country districts, 
and would they not be accepted by men who have learned that 
such a hut is cheap and good, and who have got rid of old- 
fashioned prejudices in favour of stone and lime or brick houses, 
which cost a great decal and, when badly built, are poor enough 
shelters ? As a temporary measure to tide over the first five or 
ten years of searcity and strain, this might be considered. 
Certainly, it is curious how eften one hears. among the men in 
France: “1 never want to bother about a house again, when I 
ean have something like this and save a great deal of my money.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. Srvarr Warace. 

B.E.F., France. 

[As a temporary shelter—yes. But, after all, house-pride is part 
of the art of life, and that cannot be cultivated in a Nisson hut.— 
Ep. Spectetor.] 





THE SILENCE OF LORD HALDANE. 
(To tHe Epitor cr tHe “ Srectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Your readers greatly appreciate your chivalrous defence of 
Lord Haldane in last week’s number of the Spectator. There are, 
nevertheless, many who feel that Englishmen have a strong serse 
of justice; and the majority of Englishmen feel that Lord Haldane 
failed in his duty to his country in one of the most critical hours 
of her history. Lord Haldane has himself told us that he returned 
from Germany gravely Gisquieted as to Germany’s future inten 
tions. Yet—did not Mr. Asquith go to Newcastle immediately 
afterwards and, in an optimistic and reassuring specch, tell the 
country that Lord Haldane had brought back an entirely satis- 
factory report ? If so, why did Lord Haldane keep silence, and 
remain in office ? Why did he oppose Lord Roberts—one of the 
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few Englishmen who did their duty—in trying to arouse his coun- 
trymen to a sense of their peril during those tragic years? Lord 
Haldane’s defence has also been disappointing for ‘so skilled an 
advocate. He has put forth three pleas for his silence: (1) He 
trusted to the peace party in Germany. It has proved a peculiarly 
unfortunate choice which led him to build the security and happi- 
ness of the British Empire and of the millions committed to his 
charge on the hopes of a few amiable Germans, of no importance, 
who were permitted to approach him, rather than on his own 
eountrymen. But Lord Haldane is not the only Englishman to be 
beguiled by the Emperor William. (2) Lord Haldane blames the 
people. They were careless, confident; they would not take things 
seriously; they would not arm. Did Lord Haldane, or any one in 
power, arouse them and warn them of their danger? (3) Lord 
Haldane tells us that, if England had armed, Germany would 
immediately have attacked her, thus reducing the proudest and 
strongest Empire in the world to the humiliating position of 
Prussia after the battle of Jena.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Staghunters, Brendon. H. J. Mirswatt. 





WALTER GREENWAY. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srx,-I am greatly obliged to “F. W. B.” for his valuable 
suggestion in your last number, and to yourself for your foot- 
note to his letter. Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero: his Life 
Story, to be published in October by Messrs. Blackwood, contains 
such corroboration of Greenway’s claims as I have been able to 
glean, notably some striking circumstantial evidence supporting 
his amazing story of the blowing up of an arsenal at Baghdad. I 
am sorry that consideration for your space forbids any attempt 
at reproduction here. In my opinion, Greenway’s adventures are 
real things, not the creations of his imagination. But my natural 
leaning towards a favourite protégé possibly renders my opinion 
of doubtful value. It seems best for me to rest content with 
setting out his extraordinary career, leaving the decision con- 
cerning the genuineness of his claims to more impartial judges.— 
With grateful thanks for your kindly interest in my hero, I am, 
Sir, &., Rosert Hoimes, Police Court Missionary. 
13 Priory Road, Sheffield. 
*“A WORD TO AMERICA.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is always a matter of interest and satisfaction to readers 
of the Spectator to note the fulfilment of many of the forecasts 
which have appeared in your columns. You cannot be perpetually 
saying “I told you so,’”’ but may I not ask the hospitality of your 
columns in order to remind my colleagues in readership of an 











article which appeared just three years ago in the Spectator | 
(September 12th, 1914) entitled “A Word to America” ? In this | 


article, while expressing the readiness and ability of Great Britain 
to shoulder her own responsibilities and fight her own battles, 
you sounded a note of warning to the American people, urging 
them to look ahead and to prepare for a time when the quarrel 
of the world with Germany would have become America’s quarrel 
also, and when the United States might “ be called upon to uphold 
the English ideals in their last home.”’ The scope of the prophecy 
does not end here, however. The very method in vy 
would be eventually forced upon America is foretold. But the 
article needs to be re-read to be fully appreciated; and as accoss 





ch war 


to so remote a number as that of September 12th, 1914, would be | 


impossible for most people, I should like to be allowed to quote 
one or two passages. After touching on the possibility of a German 
victory in Europe, you wrote :— 

“Tf that happens, and the situation develops as it did in 1819, 
then we may be sure that history will repeat itself. We shall 
have a new system of Berlin Decrees. The force of circumstances 
will compel Germany to strike at America in order to destroy us. 
If the Continent of Europe is dominated by the Germans, they will 
attempt to destroy us by establishing a trade boycott throughout 
the territories they have conquered and throughout every neutral 
territory that they can influence by their arms, just as Napoleon 
did when, by the Milan and Berlin Decrees, he placed England 
under a commercial ban. But if trade with America remains 
open there will be a leak in the German dyke. Like Napoleon, 
the Germans will in effect tell America that she must join 
the boycott or take the consequences. We know quite well what 
answer America will want to give. She will want to refuse, and 
no doubt will refuse. But suppose fate were to prove unkind—wo 
do not believe it will, but still there is always the possibility— 
and we were worsted in the struggle, and that Germany, possessing 
or dominating the whole of the Continent, were able to do what 
Napoleon did when he got together Villeneuve’s fleet befure 
Trafalgar. Further, suppose that the new Trafalgar ended ne’ ‘4 
our favour. In that case we know our destiny, and what would 
happen to English freedom, English ideals, and English inde- 
pendence. They would be overwhelmed in the sea of tyranny and 
militarism, But let no one suppose that if that happened the 
victorious German military caste would be content to leave the 
flower of liberty growing elsewhere. There must be a clash 
between the two ideals—the militarist ideal and the free ideal as 
represented in America. The United States must then be called 
upon to uphold the English ideals in their last home. As we have 
said, it is more than likely that this will never come to pass, but 
8° precious is the thing to be guarded, so vital to the welfare of 
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humanity, that America must make sure of being able to fulfil 
her part if it falls upon her.” 

In sounding an urgent note of preparation for America, you 
wrote :— 

“What we should like to see America do is considerably to 
augment her Fleet, to raise her Regular Army to at least a quarter 
of a million, with a Reserve, and to make the Militia a Nationa! 
and not a State Militia, and increase it to at least a million men 
in all. But perhaps Americans will say: ‘ That would be a very 
dangerous policy. It might provoke Germany to attack us at 
once and before we are ready. Our condition may be one for 
anxiety, but do not let us make it worse by rashness.’ We are 
bound to admit there is something in that view, but, at any rate, 
even the Germans could not claim to dictate to America as to 
whether she should increase her store of the munitions of war. 
Not even the military caste of Prussia would venture upon such 
an outrage as that. At least, then, let America set her arms and 
munition factories to work, so that she may feel that if the need 
were to come she would not be faced with the worst tragedy that 
a great and strong nation could be faced with—that of having 
millions of men at her disposal, but all useless because they have 
no arms. We shall bo accused, no doubt, of talking as if armed 
mobs made an army. We are fully alive to the fact that they do 
not. But we will say this: there is one thing essential to the 
soldier, and that is the rifle. If the rifles are not forthcoming it 
is not worth while even to try to make an army. Any nation, 
however, that has rifles may, at any rate, attempt to defend itsell!, 
and who knows that it would not succeed, as Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan succeeded, in hammering an army into shape as the 
war proceeded ? Therefore, once again, we would warn the Presi 
dent of the United States and Congress not to trust to a chapter 
of accidents, but to see to it that if America is to defend hersel! 
she shall be in a position to do the work.” 

I must not trespass further on your space. I will only say 
again that the whole article is well worth re-reading, in view of 
the later developments in German-American relations.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Reaper with A Tie. 

[We are grateful. It is a pleasing, if somewhat unaccountable, 
circumstance, that our readers are much more diligent to remem 
ber and call attention to successful than to unsuccessful forecasts 
of public events. Our “ middle stumps” are remembered; our 
“byes ” consigned to eblivion.—Epb. Spectator.] 


BEEKEEPING. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘ Spzctatonr.’’] 
Sin,—May a Cheshire beekeeper express his pleasure at the 
attention which you are drawing to the production of honey ? 
It not only saves sugar, but is a much better food. With your 
correspondent Mr. Guy Ellision I am in hearty agreement, except 
that the sum which he names as necessary for a start—viz., £4 
is in my opinion more than double what is required. Two years 
ago I lost three stocks through Isle of Wight disease. Las! year 
I started again with a new hive in another part of Cheshire. A 
friend gave me a good swarm on Juno 19th. I fed it well with 
medicated syrup (Board of Agriculture powders), and it filled ten 
brood frames and forty-two perfect sections—not bad for a lats 
swarm in its first season. My outlay was only about 25s., and 
sections are fetching up to 2s. each in London now. Of course 
I had some appliances already in hand. This year the same hive 
filled a super before the clover flow began, and my fruit crop ts 
exceptional, They also gave me a swarm. They consumed a cake 
of Government “ bacterolized ” candy in the winter, and so far 
show no signs of the disease, which has ravaged Cheshiro like most 


counties. I have just heard of a case which has apparently been 
completely cured by “bacterol.” At present many thousand 
pounds’ worth of honey are imported annually because there are 
not enough English bees. Many ladies now keep bees, and it is a 
great pity many more do not do so. Very few 


affected by stings, and most beekeepers soon get quite careless 


people are seriously 
about them. There is, moreover, the immense interest of studying 
the most wonderful of all domestic creatures, if indeed hees are 
ever domesticated at all. With the help of Cowan's or Digges’s 
excellent guide-books and a few hints from a neighbour, any one 
can make a start. A recent article in the Staffordshire Advertiser 
records a case of four hives making nearly a quarter of a ton of 
honey this season. The best hive made o two hundred pounds. 
—I am, Sir, &c., , Ae 

Giwynfa, Llwyngwril, Merionetl 


Roxyps. 
l. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe * SPecTaTor. 


Str,—I have no alternative treatment for Isle of Wight disease to 
recommend to your correspondent Mr. Elliston, who has used 
* bacterol ’”’ with complete success. My letter was concerned with 
the threatened starvation of our bees owing to the dearness of the 
only form of sugar the Board of Agriculture allows beekeepers 
to buy. I further complained that our sugar is already made into 
candy and is drugged with a particular preparation, though we 
may wish to use it in the form of syrup and prefer not to give 
medicine to healthy bees. If the real object of the medication is 
to render the sugar unfit for human consumption, I do not see 
why brewers and jam-makers should be more trusted than hee- 
keepers.—I am. Sir, &c., lV’. Lruet Mixns. 

Southcroft, Winchester. 

P.S.—I learn from the British Bee Journal of August 30th that 
Messrs. Pascall have on their own initiative made the stipulation 
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that the profits, if any (on the manufacture of the candy), should 
be handed over to the Board of Agriculture to be devoted to 
charitable objects. 





POTATO ENDS. 
{To rae Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—There is no novelty in the suggestion made by Lord 
Desborough. I have treated potatoes in this way for some years 
with success, and gave my experiences in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph last December. An illustration, with particulars 
ef the method, will be found in a pamphlet distributed by the 
Royal Horticulturel Society and obtainable for a few pence.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Posatp McDonatp. 
95 Clarence Gate Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Sprcr.tor.”’) 
Sirn,—I can vouch for the handsome return obtained by following 
Lord Desborough’s “tip” in the spring of last year to cut potato 
ends in the kitchen and plant. I have several rows of potatoes 
which I planted following his advice. I lifted four sets the other 
day and got six and a half pounds of potatoes—ihe sets would 
weigh when planted three to four ounces. I lifted one marked 
set weighing one ounce yesterday (September Sth) and got two 
pounds of potatoes. The largest tuber weighed three-quarters of 
a pound. I left some small tubers, not included in the weighing, 
for my gardener to collect as food for fowls.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gartcosh House, Gartcosh, near Glasgow. Herpert Beanp. 


(To tne Eprtor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 


S:r,—Referring to Lord Desborough’s letter scme time ago 
recommending. the planting cf eyes of potatces in secd 
boxes and transplanting them later to prepared ground, 
I persuaded my gardener to try the experiment, though 
he was very sceptical, assuring me that the first year 
we would only get potatoes the sizo of the top joint of his 


finger, and that even next year what we might get from these 
would not be much good. However, he took pains about them, 
and I think he is as pleased as I am with the result. Twelve 
eyes were planted in March in seed boxes, transferred to frames 
in April, and put into the kitchen garden in May in stiffish soil 
with a little leaf mould. We have now lifted them and have 
ebtained eighteen and a quarter pounds of potatoes, some of 
the plants bearing twelve or fifteen and the most prolific yiclding 
twenty-three potatoes. A few we shall keep for seed; many of 
them, however, are a good size for eating. The experiment has 
been so successful I think it well to make it known.—I am, Sir, &., 

“ Hillsbrow,” Redhill. C. C. Brown Doveatas. 

{Lord Desborough will no doubt see these acknowledgments of the 
results of his advice. As for the plan being “ no novelty,”’ Lord 
Desborough never said that it was new, or that he invented it. 
It was certainly known before, but it was not widely known.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


FOOD ECONOMY. 
(To tue Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—Would any of your readers kindly tell me the best method 
of preparing and cooking badger hams ?—1 am, Sir, &c., 
G. Bb. Ht. 

[Surely this deserves a satiefactory answer, Our own experience, 
even in the interests of economy, falls short of cooking badgers. 
We seem to remember something about eating hadgers in Lavengro 
ov The Romany Rye, but cannot find the passage. We think the 
badgers were buried first, but that may have been only a way of 
modifying a strong flavour on the principle on which knowing 








people bury curlew and other birds pefore cooking them.— 
Ep. Spectator.J 
SHELL SHOCK. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 

Sir,—In a review that appeared in your issue of the Ist inst. yeur 
reviewer makes merry over what he terms “ military medical 
diagnosis ” (I quote from memory). The expressions he particu- 
larly holds up to ridicule are “ P.U.O.” (signifying “ Pyrexia of 
Uncertain Origin”) and “ Myalgia.’? The impression he intends 
im convey (and apparently that which exists in his own mind) is 
that the above expressions have been coined by the medical 
officers of the Army to conceal their own uncertain diagnoses. 
He will no doubt (like all of us) rejoice in having his mistake 
corrected. The terms quoted are, like all those used in military 
medical work, taken from the ‘ Official Nomenclature ” com- 
posed by a Committee of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. They may be right, or they may be wrong, but at least 
they are supported by the most authoritative professional opinion 
available. Perhaps your reviewer knows of one having greater 
weight.—I am, Sir, &e., M. Hi. C. 





THE PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) . 
Sirn,—Your correspondent Mr. William Bayne is not alone in his 
surprise at the confession of a recent writer in your columns: 
“ The Psalms leave us cold.” To his list of eminent persons who 
owed much to the Psalms let me add one more modern than any. 








Mr. Gladstone, as I think Lerd Morley mentions, used to turn te 
the Psalms for the day for comfort and inspiration at any great 
crisis. But if the modern man would know how much the Psalms 
can help, let him turn to them in the trenches. Said or sung 
originally by shepherds, warriors, outlaws, for the most part, in 
great jeopardy and in the face of death on the path of duty, the 
Psalms were my constant stay on the peninsula of Gallipoli, 
More than any other portion of Holy Scripture did they give me 
there (and that almost unsought) my message for the men whom 
it was my privilege to serve. I recall specially the 23rd, the 
63rd, the 91st, and the 121st.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crieff. Henter Smirn, C.T.F, 





A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. 
(To tHe Epitorn or THE ‘“ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sir,—Once again I’ve found a few more spare moments to let you 
know am still one of old Fritz’s tormentors and am enjoying best 
of health at present and I sincerely hope these few lines wij] 
find you also enjoying good health, I might also add the Spectator 
arrives safely each week up to the present time. I received it 
to-day 30th. Well dear Sir l’ve written to you two or threo times 
just lately may be they’re gone west or something or submarined, 
I hope you'll excuse my bad spelling and writing, not that my 
nerves are gone oh no am as fit as ever I were, but have got shock- 
ing as regards writing lately and I write a few letters during a 
week, too. But there I suppose we cannot be quite up to the 
mark in all ways. So what’s the use of grumbling, * Put all yer 
troubles in yer ole kit bag and Smile Smile.” I hopo you are 
having decent weather in Surrey; it’s not bad here but often 
heavy showers. Corn now I suppose is about to be gathered and 
all harvesting work going on round about. your paper 
personally speaking gets more interesting each week and gives 
one a good account of happenings during a week than you see in 
any other paper and after I’ve read same I give it to someone 
else and he does likewise so in that way it gets read a good many 
times. Well dear Sir, I hope you had a jelly time whilst on your 
holidays, but no doubt you were pleased to be back again to your 
business, one soon grows tired of nothing to do, we get awfully 
busy here sometimes, bt we’re not “ Downhearted”’ yet, I often 
think of the quiet old life I used to lead before the war, but I 
ean assure you since its altered mo a lot and done me good too. 
More life, in fact: we are “knibs” in every way and what 
Tommy can’t cook now I do not think the Missus will shew him 
on his return to Blighty, and after all said and done one will 
realise Home Swect Home too true, though candidly speaking 
there’s not a doubt we all out here would like to see the end of it, 
but not at any price, oh no. That won’t do, will it. May be it 
will not be long now, and we may as well have the right end as 
the wrong. Like the lad who fought me once. Both had a hard 
tussle and we finished equal, so we just kept on till one was 
victorious. That is what we are up to now.—I suppose I must 
draw to a close once more wishing you the best of luck, I am, 
Sir, &e., A Soupir. 

[We have made no attempt to edit or punctuate this typical 
letter from a friend of the Spectator on the Western Front.— 
Ep. Spectator.]} 


“ RESCUED, REFORMED, RESTORED.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “* Specrator.’’} 
Sun,—As Treasurer of the Special Appeal Fund of the Philanthropic 
Society’s Farm School, Redhill, which is doing such national work 
in the reclamation of young lads, I trust you will not think I am 
presuming on your good nature in sending you the War Service 
Record of what our old boys are doing for their King and Country. 
The enormously increased expenditure absolutely necessary to feed 
and clothe our growing family of three hundred lads compels us 
reluctantly to appeal again for help in our present eerious 
financial straits. I think the record of the work done by the Jads 
is a sufficient guarantee that our funds have been well spent in the 
past.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Harr. 
Lochinver, Little Heath, Potters Bar. 


Now 








Var Service Recorp.—Old boys serving in H.M. Forces, 789; 
killed and died of wounds, 50; wounded and invalided home, 207; 
prisoners, 23; missing, 23; gassed, 10; mentioned in despatches 
(one twice, one three times), 6; awarded Military Medal, 11; 
awarded D.C.M. (one twice), 7; awarded Cross of St. George, 4; 
awarded Military Cross, 1; received commissions, 7; non-com- 
missioned officers, 138. 





THE LATE MR. JOSEPH CHOATE. 

[To vue Epitor or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—Announcement is made that the Life and Letters cf the late 
Joseph H. Choate, sometime American Ambassador to England, is 
in preparation. Correspondents cf Mr. Choate who have preserved 
letters from him are earnestly requested to send copies thereof to 
Miss Mabel Choate, 8 East 63rd Street, New York City.—We are, 
Sir, &c., ConsTaBLe AND Co. 
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NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are sign 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
“ Communicaied,” the Editor must not necessarily be heli to b 
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agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex- 
pression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘Letters to the Editor,” 
insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
euficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


GIFTS OF THE DEAD. 
Ye who in Sorrow’s tents abide, 
Mourning your dead with hidden tears, 
Bethink yo what a wealth of pride 
They’ve won you for the coming years. 





Grievous the pain; but, in the day 
When all the cost is counted o'er, 

Would it be best that ye should say: 
“We lost no loved ones in the war ”? 


Who knows? But proud then shall ye stand 
That best, most honoured boast to make: 
** My lover dicd for his dear Jand,” 
Or, ‘‘ My son fell for England's sake.” 


Christlike they died that we might live; 
And our redeemed lives would we bring, 
With aught thut gratitude may give 
To serve you in your sorrowing. 


And never a pathway shall ye tread, 
No foot of seashore, hill, or lea, 
But ye may think: “ The dead, my dead, 
Gave this, a sacred gift, to me.” 
Tianper7v0oN Leiaam. 





A BRIDGE TO THE CLASSICS.* 

Some fine day the disputants in the great controversy about the 
humanities will discover the existence of the ‘“ Loeb Classical 
Library *’ and realize that its promoters and editors have quietly 
achieved what both sides desire. This bilingual series of volumes, 
with the Latin or Greek original on the left-hand page facing a 
satisfactory English translation on the right, goes far to meet 
the views both of the classical scholars who demand the continued 
study of the ancient tongues, and of the moderns who, while 
hegrudging the time devoted by schoolboys to the dead languages, 
are conscious that there is much of value and interest in the Greek 
and Latin authors. The classical scholar will admit that the 
Loeb texts are as a rule competently edited ; the names of Dr. T. E. 
Page, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, and Dr. E. Capps, the chief editors of 
the series,and of many of the editors of single authors, are indeed 
a sufficient guarantee of accurate scholarship. And the non- 
classical historian or man of science who cares to read the English 
pages in these comely little volumes will find that they are for 
the most part highly interesting in various ways, and not at all 
to be despised because they were written long ago by Greek or 
Latin authors. Indeed, the modernity and freshness of much 
of the classical writings, which cannot fail to impress any unbiassed 
reader, explain in great part their survival through the ages. 

Take, for instance, Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War,} 
which has, in the hands of unsympathetic teachers, bored many 
generations of schoolboys. As the work of the greatest Roman, 
who in his middle age turned soldier to win military glory and thus 
further his political schemes, it is a profoundly interesting document. 
No other great soldier described his campaigns so well and so 
clearly ; Napoleon is a bad second to Caesar, and Cromweil’s de- 
spatches, excellent as far as they go, are too brief and fragmentary 
to bear the comparison. Caesar fought over much of the same 
ground in which the armies are now entrenched. He overthrew 
the Belgao in a battle of the Aisne, on the hills north of Berry-au- 
Bae. He routed the Atrebates in a hard fight on the Sambre, near 
Maubeuge. He defeated the invading Germans, drove them in 
flight back to their own land, and followed them, building a great 
bridge over the Rhine which still excites the interest of military 
engineers. Twiceheinvaded Britain, as our present enemies hoped to 
do, and he would, if time had permitted, have conquered our island. 
Apart from these curious and instructive incidents, many students 
have seen in Caesar's conquest of Gaul the origin of the unscrupulous 
militarism of modern Germany. Mommsen, the greatest of German 
historians, almost deified Caesar, and used all his literary arts to 
represent Caesar's Republican opponents as mean-spirited fellows 
who could not understand or appreciate the superman’s grand 
design. Mommsen’s extravagant enthusiasm and the denunciation 
of Caesar as a militarist are both unhistorical in the true sense, but 
we can well understand from the Commentaries how Caesar's drastic 

* (1) Caesar : The Gallic War. Translated by H. J. Edwards.——(2) Dio’s Roman 
History, V. ‘Translated by E. Cary.—+3) The Geography of Strabo, I. ‘Translated 
by H. L. Jones.—{4) Seneca. Epistulae Morales, I. Translated by R. M. Gummere. 
——15) Seneca’s Tragedies, 11. ‘Translated by F. J. Miller——(6) The. Greek 


Anthology, II. Translated by W. R. Paton.——(7) Achilles Tatius. ‘Translated 
by S. Gaselce, “Loeb Clasvical Library.” London: W. Heinemann, [5s, net each.) 
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methods may be cited for praise or blame by the opposing sides 
in the modern conflict that began long before this war. At any 
rate, the Commentaries, here admirably translated by Colonel 
Edwards, who is in charge of the training of cadets at Cambridge, 
form one of the most remarkable books on war ever written. 

Dio’s Roman History,? which in the spirited translation by Dr: 
E. Cary is to fill nine volumes, is a fairly impartial Greck writer’s 
account of the last days of the Republic and the early Empire. The 
fifth volume, just issued, contains Dio’s narrative of the rise of the 
shrewd young Augustus to power, and ends with his graphie accounf 
of the sea-fight off Acttum, when Augustus, “‘ as the fight continued 
equal,” “sent for fire from the camp” and set Mark Antony’s 
fleet ablaze with torches fastened to javelins or pots full of 
charcoal and pitch hurled from engines. He had tried to avoid the 
use of “ flame-projectors,”” hoping to take the enemy’s ships with 
their cargoes of treasure, but he failed in this, and many of his men, 
striving to secure the booty, ‘‘ fell victims to the flames and to 
their own rapacity.”’ Dio, too, is still very good reading. Strabo, 
the famous geographer, is necessarily technical and dull in his first 
volum>,' which details the obsolete principles of his science. But 
the later volumes of Dr. Horace Jones’s version will be found to 
contain many curious scraps of information, for Strabo, the well- 
to-do citizen of Amasia in Pontus, travelled in the age of Augustus 
over much of the world known to th> ancients. ‘* You could not 
find another person,’”’ he says proudly, ‘‘ among the writers on 
Geography who has travelled over much more of the distances just 
mentioned [from Armenia to Gaul, and from the Black Sea to the 
borders of Ethiopia] than I.’’ And he embodied all that he had 
learned in the course of his travels—perhaps as companion to some 
great men from Pontus—in this encyclopaedic work on the Roman 
Empire and its fringes. 

The ‘ Moral Epistles’? of Seneca,4 Nero’s wise Minister and 
victim, are the polished essays of a cultivated Roman gentleman, 
who adhered to the Stoic philosophy. Like Bacon, Seneca is an 
author to be taken in small doses, but he rewards those who read 
him with many a shrewd saying, elegantly expressed. In the letter 
“On the Futility of Learning Maxims” he says of great writers : 
“They did not interest themselves in choice extracts; the whole 
texture of their work is full of strength. There is unevenness, you 
know, when some objects risa conspicuous above others.” His 
warning to preachers and orators is still pertinent : ‘‘ Let them [his 
hearers] be roused to the matter and not to the style; otherwise 
eloquence does them harm, making them enamoured of itself and 
not of the subject.’”” And we must quote, too, his remark on Free 
Will, that the wise man “ escapes necessity, because he wills to do 
what necessity is about to force upon him.’’ The later Seneca,® 
whose tragedies delighted the learned throughout the Middle Ages 
and came to England from Italy at the Renaissance to exercise no 
small influence on early Elizabethan drama, has had little attraction 
for the modern world, which prefers the Greek originals that he 
adapted in his stilted and rhetorical Latin verse. But some of his 
choruses are fine, such as, in the Thyestes, the passage beginning 

‘* Nulla sors longa est; dolor ac voluptas 
Invicem cedunt; brovior voluptas,”’ 


which Dr. Miller renders, in prose: “‘ No lot endureth long; pain 
and pleasure, each in turn, give place; more quickly pleasure,”’ 
The only surviving Roman historical drama, Octavia, by an unknown 
author who wrote soon after the death of Nero, is translated with 
Seneca’s conventional tragedies, to which, in its concern with a real 
story of crime and suffering, it affords an instructive contrast. 


Mr. W. R. Paton’s translation in prose of the Greek Anthology® 
is not the first, and will not be the last, attempt to capture in 
English the fragrance of that strange and wonderful collection 
of occasional verse, but it is scholarly and pleasing. The second 
volume, devoted entirely to the sepulchral epigrams and the 
epigrams of St. Gregory, reminds us that melancholy ruled the 
ancient world. There is a ray of hops here and there, a3 
in Simonides’ epigram on the Spartan dead at Platasa, who, 
“having clothed their dear country in inextinguishable glory, 
donned the dark cloud of death; and having died, yet they are 
not dead, for their valour’s renown brings them up from the house 
of Hades.’’ But most of the epigrams record a past and contemplato 
no future. We must conclude with a brief commendation of the 
lively and entertaining Greek romance, written about the year 300 
by Achilles Tatius of Alexandria,’ concerning the adventures 
of Leucippe and Ciitophon. It is far less artistic than Daphnis 
and Chloe, but as a story of adventure it is briskly told, and the 
heroine's hairbreadth escapes from one peril after another as she 
and the hero progress from Sidon to Alexandria, and thence to 
Ephesus and home again, are distinctly interesting. Mr. Gaselee’s 
excellent version veils one or two passages in the decont obscurity 
of Latin, but Achilles Tatius is far less free in his language and 
incidents than a large proportion of the later love romances which 
descend from him and Heliodorus and Longus. He reealls vividly 
the forgotten days when Sidon was a thriving port and Ephesus 
a great city, in which a Bishop, curiously enough, is represented 
as supervising the temple of Artemis, 











ENGLAND AND EUROPE.* 

“Ir has been sought,” writes Mr. H. E. Egerton,' “ without ex- 
tenuation and without malice, to tell in rough outline the com- 
plicated story of British policy in its connexion with European 
affairs. ‘Tho story is by no means one of unchequered success or 
virtue. ... Still, upon the whole, England has stood for two 
principles, both in themselves sacred, yet often apparently incon. 
sistent with each other: fidelity to existing troaty undertakings, 
and sympathy with national aspirations.” 

If we may in honesty accept Mr. Egerton’s judgment, we shall re- 
ceive some consolation for our many blunders. Although we may, in 
the late Lord Salisbury’s words, have often put our money on the 
wrong horse, we have not been dishonest plungers. Our hearts have re- 
mained in the right place though our heads have gone wool-gathering. 
Our fathers and grandfathers stuck at least to two general and sound 
principles : that treaties were made to be kept by us—though other 
nations might tear them up—and that the rights of nations to settle 
their own destinies have more in them of essential divinity than the 
ambitions of foreign Princes. For these two principles we have 
fought for three years, and will go on fighting, if need be, for three 
years more. 

Although again and again, especially under the influence of Queen 
Victoria, we did our best to feel kindly towards Prussia, we were 
never under any illusions about her invariable falsity. Her rulersand 
Ministers have never in her history hesitated to break treaties and 
have never cared two straws for the rights of nationalities other than 
their own. From the days when Frederick of Prussia blackmailed 
Maria Theresa and seized her province of Silesia—which he was 
pledged to secure for her—until those days when the Belgian Treaty 
was flung aside as a scrap of paper, Prussia has been known to the 
world as the home of falsehood. We find even Queen Victoria, whose 
eldest daughter had been married to the Crown Prince, writing in 
1864 of the Slesvig-Holstein question : ‘* Prussia should at least be 
made aware of what she [the Queen] and her Government and every 
Aonest man in Europe must think of the gross and unblushing viola- 
tion of every assurance and pledge that she had given, which Prussia 
had been guilty of.” This was pretty strong for one who had main- 
tained that there was a better case for Danish Slesvig becoming 
absorbed into the German Confederation than there was for Lom- 
bardy coming under the rule of the King of Sardinia. Nearly sixty 
years earlier that grave publication The Annual Register, reviewing 
tho events of 1806, wrote : “‘ We have hitherto contemplated Prussia 
unsteady and fluctuating in her policy; constant only in her 
duplicity.” Tho Prussian leopard never changes its spots, and never 
will change them until they are burnt off its dead carcase. 

Mr. Egerton's survey is far longer and more detailed than those of 
Canon Masterman and Mr. Gooch," but the method which he has 
adopted has gone far to spoil the interest in his story. He splits up 
his subject into sections, and constantly harks back chronologically, 
so that wenever get a continuous presentation of any period. Canon 
Masterman attempts to cover a century in forty-one pages, and 
achieves little more than a bald summary. Mr. Gooch, on the other 
hand, with sixty-six pages and the throbbing years of the twentieth 
century for his subject, takes full advantage of his good fortune, and 
has given us a really brilliant narrative. He shows us England 
awakening, England slowly realizing that the policy of ‘‘ splendid 
isolation '’ must give way before the German peril, and England 
taking all measures, except adequate military preparation, to support 
France and Russia against the Brigand of Central Europe. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century English Govern- 
ments suffered from two obsessions. They were frankly afraid of 
the aggressiveness of Russia, and, after many rather feeble attempts 
at conciliation, had come to regard France as hopelessly difficult to 
live. with. It is not for us to blame them. Each generation must 
face out its own problems in its own way. But one must confess 
that our fear of Russia led us into many queer enterprises. It com- 
pelled us to back Turkey—Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ wrong horse *’—and 
to do some deeds for which the epithet “shady ’’ would be mild. We 
engaged with Turkey and Napoleon III. in the Crimean War against 
Russia chiefly in order to deprive the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
of the protection of Russia. Then in 1878, when Russia had defeated 
Turkey and was on the point of practically expelling her from 
Europe, we intervened with a threat of war, set up the Turk again 
on his pedestal, and brought back ‘‘ Peace with Honour ’”’ from 
Berlin! Hine illae lachrymae! What oceans of blood and tears 
have flowed out of that Treaty of Berlin, of which at the time we 
were all so proud, The present writer remembers to have sung the 
Jingo ballad of the period with immensely patriotic fervour—* The 
Russians shall not have Constanti-no-ple.”” He was very young. 

When one looks back it is difficult to see anything very heroic 
about our foreign policy. We blustered with Palmerston, senti- 
mentalized with Gladstone, and had fits of shoddy Imperialism with 
Beaconsfield. So far were we from “ hemming in” Prussia that 
much of her eupansion was due to our complacency. We let her 
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prams Slesvig-Holstein and crush France—we did interpose in 1875 
to prevent a second Franco-Prussian War—and helped her all we 
could to acquire a Colonial Empire. Our last most notable contri. 
bution was the cession of Heligoland in 1890, which has proved a 
most valuable outpost and observation station for the German 
Navy. The great change in our “ oriontation ’’ began at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and was hastened by two striking incidents 3. 
These were the Kaiser's telegram to President Kruger after the 
Jameson Raid, and tho Fashoda crisis with France in 1898. The 
intervention of the Kaiser in a domestic affair of our own, and his 
congratulation to Kruger on repelling the raid “ without appealing 
to the help of friendly Powers,”’ set England in a blaze, and was 
properly regarded as a Prussian threat to the security of our Empire, 
Then came Fashoda, and we found ourselves within twenty-four 
hours of war with France, with whom we had every desire to le 
friendly. The South African War followed, and cost us the friend. 
ship of every country in Europe except Austria and Italy, and 
taught Germany that she could not challenge our Empire unless 
she were prepared to face us on the seas. She made her 
passed the Navy Law of 1900, and we awoke to the peril with which 
we wore confronted. France and Russia were bitterly hostile to us, 
and were unhappily in contact with us at so many points that oppor. 
tunities for friction were painfully numerous. It was clear that our 
policy of isolation had failed, and that, if we were to have friends 
upon whom we could depend in war, we must accept obligations in 
time of peace. 

The first outward and visible sign of the English change of heart 
was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902. Russia, our ancient foe, 
was pressing down towards China—we had shut her out of Con. 
stantinople and the Persian Gulf—and Japan could not stop her 
unless we interposed our Navy to keop the ring clear. War 
Russia and Japan followed, and, thanks to our holding of the ring, 
Japan was successful, In the meantime we set busily to work t 
compose all our difficulties with France—in Egypt, Siam, Mada- 
gascar, Central Africa, and Newfoundland. The hate tien c} 
Agreement resulted, and the Entente Cordiale came into being. 
Russia was the ally of France, and we did our best in the Persian 
Agreement to make friends with her also. The German Navy 
growing fast, German policy inspired by Prussia had become openly 
aggressive, war was looming ahead ; the only possible reply to the 
Triple Alliance was the Triple Entente. 

All attempts to introduce a system of conciliation in Europe 
failed. Germany deliberately wrecked the arbitration proposals at 
the Hague Conference, and rofusod all our offers to arrange for a 
reduction in nayal armaments. Her ruling classes believed that we 
were decadent, crumbling towards a fall, and our pleas for a “ navel 
holiday ’’ added strength to this conviction. Had we 
scrupulous as Prussia, had we not boen 4 genuine peace-loving demo- 
cracy, we should have fallen upon and destroyed the 
German Navy before its magnitude could imperil our safety 
for us this course was not possible. 

During the ten years before the war Europe lived in a state 
nominal peace but actually of imminent hostilities. Again and again 
Germany did her utmost to cemont the tacit allianco be epee herself. 
The Kaiser, spurred on by the military party and the Pan-Germans, 
became the stormy potrel of Europe. His descent upon Tangic: 
brought us to the verge of war, which would have broken out had his 
new navy been of sufficient growth, The Agadir incident of 1911 set 
us shuddering, and war would have come then had we not made it 
plain that we were to bo counted in upon the side of France, The 
Germans and Austrians were ready to take on France and Rt 
but still feared our overwhelming sea-power. Even in 1914 the; 
would scarcely havo risked the final cataclysm had they been sure 
that we should be among their enemies. Thanks to Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Churchill, our Navy was ready. But how slow we were to 
realize the intentions of Germany may be seen from tho outstanding 
fact that very few of the battleships or battle-cruisers which to-da; 
close the seas to Germany are of older date than 1912. We were 
just in time, but we ran our luck very fine indced. 

During the nineteenth century our fordign policy was the 
political parties, but during the past twenty years there has been 4 
definite continuity and surprisingly few mistakes were made, Had 
we again to pass through the years from 1897 to 1914 with our 
presont knowledge, we should find little to alter. Wo should 
probably after the Agadir crisis of 1911 have made our Entente with 
France and Russia into a definitely defensive Alliance, and had we 
done so the history of the past three years might haye been ver) 
different. Yet may be the course taken was for the best. We were 
80 obviously driven into war by Germany that all classes were united 
from the outset in its support ; had we been parties to an Alliance, 
the outbreak, the inevitable outbreak as we now seo, might have 
come in a fashion less imporative to the mas3 of the pe 
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FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE.* 
It was a good idea of Dz. Figgis to devote the Bross Le 
he was invited to give at Lake Forest College, Illinois, to a study 
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of Nietzsche. Nietzsche to-day has many readers, especially among 
the students at our Universities, for in every generation young 
people are attracted by any fresh teaching upon morals; and 
nothing could be so salutary for them as to study the ideas which 
they find attractive under the guidance of so competent and sym- 
pathetic a teacher as Dr. Figgis. For Dr. Figgis is as susceptible 
as the youngest of us to the charm of Nietzsche :— 

“He had a way with him. Bitter though he be, violent, one- 

sided, blasphemous, perverse, vain, he never commits the unpardon- 
able sin—he is never dull. The thousand and one facets in which 
flashes the jewel of his mind throw light and colour on many dark 
paths. The passion of his flaming soul, his sincerity, his sense of 
beauty, his eloquence, the courage of his struggles with ill-health, 
the pathos of that lonely soul craving for sympathy, his deep 
psychological insight and sense of prophetic mission—all these 
give him a spell which is hard to resist. His teaching in some 
respects, not all, we may deplore. His picture of our holy religion 
is a caricature with hardly an element of likeness. His system, so 
far as he has a system, may seem childish. Yet Nietzsche remains. 
We shall always return to him.” 
Apart from this personal charm, what makes Nietzsche so dangerous 
a guide for the young is that he speaks to them like a poet, or a 
prophet, addressing their imaginetion and captivating it by the 
passion of his personal conviction. As Dr. Figgis puts it: ‘* The 
reader who sees a little and says, ‘ That is true; I had not seen it 
before,’ is carried forward on a sea of criticism, epigram, eloquence, 
Long before his critical faculty is 
awakened he may into the current.’ Among other 
factors of Nietzsche's success Dr. Figgis mentions his “ electric 
so well suited to the age ; “ an amalgam of thrills, of sudden 
all as in a very pure air.” 
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It will be clear, then, that if Dr. Figgis finds Nietzsche unsatisfac- 
tory as a guide and philosopher for ardent youth, it will not be for 
want of appreciation of his many excellent qualities; but because, 
after a careful analysis of the ideas underlying the dithyrambic 
periods, he finds them dangerous in their tendency. The analysis 
Dr. Figgis offers in these lectures is at once the most painstaking and 
the most convincing we have seen, Certainly it is no easy task to 
track down the fundamental positions of a writer who, as Dr, Figgis 
says, ‘“‘ made a virtue of inconsistency, and expressed most opiniong 
in the course of his life.” Dr. Figgis maintains that the best clue 
to the history of opinions in the case of so personal a writer is the 
biographical one; and he finds the explanation of Nietzsche's 
inconsistencies in the succession of enthusiasms which he outgrew, 
and the reactions he experienced against his various environments, 
and also against the weaknesses of which he became conscious in 
himself. For example, his attacks upon Christianity are explained 
partly by the atmosphere of Lutheran piety in which he was brought 
up—it was ‘a reaction against his aunts ’’—and partly as a revolt 
against the self-abnegation taught by Schopenhauer, whom he 
studied at Leipzig. The war of 1870 made upon him a powerful 
impression ; though, being at the time a Professor at Basle and a 
Swiss subject, he could only take part in it as attendant on the 
wounded. On the one hand, the sight of a brilliant charge of 
Prussian cavalry is said to have given him his first glimpse of the 
Lbermensch ideal; white other Prussien activities made it clear 
to him that the way to that ideal did not lie through Prussian culture. 
But it was probably his own bad health, as much as anything, that 
suggested his formula of the ‘ will to power ”’ as the true principle 
of life. Man must accept his place in the universe, or rether in the 
chaos of existence. He must have courage before everything, both 
in the way of endurance and in cultivating all the possibilities of his 
nature, regardless of ethical scruples inherited from an effete religion. 
The ultimate ideal is to force life to its highest power by creating 
the highest possible type of man; and this he conceived could only 
be attained by accentuating the distinction of such a type from that 
of the crowd, and making a caste of men like Caesar and Napoleon 
and Caesar Borgia: 

“ It is the ‘ good Europeans ’ who are the beginning of the master 
race of the future. This does not mean the intellectuals in the 
university sense. All his life Nietzsche was.tilting at the culture- 
Philistine. He declares that it is not intellect that ennobles blood, 
but blood that ennobles intellect, while a sedentary life is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. What he wants is a more highly educated 
chivalry without the strong Christian element in the chivalrous 
ideal. . This class, when it is established, will achieve a trans- 
valuation of all values. Jé will retranslate the word good into its 
older and more pagan equivalents, noble, proud, self-centred, 
courageous, barbarous. Briefly, the morals of Nietzsche consist 
in an exaltation of courage and a rejection of all other moral values, 
and a sense of the value of distinction and individuality. * Live 
clangerously * is his motto, and live differently from others.” 

It is impossible in a short notice to call attention to the many 
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devotes one lecture to the question of Nietzsche's originality ; 


problems which Dr. Figgis discusses in these interesting pages. 


another to his misreading of Christianity as a device of the slave 
‘** Morality is the idiosynerasy of 


races to enslave their captors. 


the decadent revenging themselves upon life.’’ He discusses also 
the lessons that may be learned from this attack in the domain of 
Christian apologetics. On the whole, the most brilliant ef the 


lectures is the last, in which he sums up the good and. bad effects 
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of Nietzsche's teaching upon modern thought. On the one hand, he 
approves his reaction against the utilitarian ideal of the nineteenth 
century, and his substitution of an ideal of character, of austerity, 
of “courage and distinction,” though it wes too one-sided. 
‘* Nietzsche agrees with Christianity in holding that fulness of life 
is the true aim, and that it is never reached without suffering.” 
On the other hand, the present war has shown what may be the 
practical effects of a gospel of power, ‘‘ free from moralic acid.’’ 
Germany has claimed to be a nation of supermen ‘‘ beyond good and 
evil,” unfettered by the morality “ of the herd’; and the outcome 
has been oppression, and every barbarity :— 


“* A gospel of Power must lead on the part either of the individual 
or the class to a theory of egoism, of pride and of tyranny. It is 
in its essence exclusive. A gospel of Frecdom must equally of 
course lead to a doctrine of tolerance, of humility ; for freedom 
implies the recognition of others, power pure and simple is satisfied 
to use them as tools. The ideal of the one is embodied in the Roman 
conception of the Imperium in the head of the State, and of the 
absolute power over life and limb of the individual master over his 
‘familia.’ The ideal of the other is for ever incarnate in the 
Christian doctrine of the State, as made up of more than one 
authority, of which each must respect the other because each is 
Divine, and in the Christian conception of the individual, es having 
a limited freedom, and bound by the golden rule, because ‘ one is 
your Father and all ye are brethren.’ Nothing can relieve 
Nietzsche from the stain of having stimulated the tendencies, already 
sufficiently strong, towards that essential evil of Paganism which 
we see at its worst in Nero and at its best in Diocletian. The 
Italian tyrants of the Renaissance, refined and cruel, are the true 
comment on this doctrine. It is not an otiose point that it is in 
such men that Nietzsche found the nearest approach to his ideal.” 





SILVER.* 

Water Bacrenor once explained that the reason why so few 
good books were written was that so few people who could write 
knew anything. Mr. White is in the fortunate position of a man 
who knows something—he knows silver. He has had exceptional 
opportunities for studying it, since not only has he spent thirty-two 
years in the London market, but he was, as it were, born into the 
trade, his father being a jeweller and silversmith; and he has 
produced a volume which contains all that any one except a 
specialist is likely to want to know about the subject. 

He begins with the discovery and development of all the important 
silver mines of the world, and this part of the book is perhaps the 
most interesting to the general reader, for the chronicle abounds 
in sensational incidents and the characters move constantly upon 
the borders of romance and melodrams. We ere told here how 
one of the original finders of the great Comstock lede was buried 
in @ paouper’s grave, and the other, driven mad by micfortune, 
wore himself out boring a tunnel, single-handed, into a barren 
hillside until it collapsed upon him and he was taken out to dle ; 
while Comstock himself, who swindled the true discoverers out 
of their property, committed suicide after losing all his misgotten 
profits in speculation. We learn how the Gould and Curry mine, 
bought from its first owners for an old horse, a bottle of whisky, 
some blankets, and $2,500 in cash, was valued four years later 
at $7,600,000. We hear how adjacent mines disputed for the 
possession of an intervening deposit, and how the battle was fought 
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hired at £100 a day to protect the diggers who were blasting out 
the ore from the rock. We are reminded how the story of the 
silver of Mexico is interwoven with the adventures of Cortes, the 
fall of Montezuma, and the massacre of nearly a quarter of a million 
Aztecs, and how the same sinister cloud of treachery and assassina- 
tion hangs over Pizarro in his search for the treasure of Peru ; 
and we think of the great historian who defined history as “* little 
than a of follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind.” 

Next come full descriptions of the various methods by which 
ser companions, is 
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the precious metal is extracted from its ba 
assayed and refined and prepared for manufacture. The processes 
of engraving, plating, and minting are adequately dealt with ; 
the uses of silver in the arts and crafts are explained ; its function 
as money and the whole topie of coinage ere treated exhaustively ; 
and in its broader financial aspects, especially as regards the East, 
where it still forms the staple currency, it is discussed with great 
ability both from the historical and economic standpoints. There 
Literature,” “‘ Silver in War,” 
and the odd accidents that befall bullion while it is in course of 


‘Silver in 
trenshipment abroad. 

The outstanding merits, indeed, of the volume are comprehensive- 
ness and 


accuracy; there is no materiel branch of his subject 


which the writer has not considered; and although in so large 
a work it would be too much to expect complete freedom trom 
error, it is only fair to him to say that wherever the information 
at our disposal enabled us to cheek his statements we always found 
them to be correct. The manner of his book, however, is much 
inferior to its matter. So long as he is content with straightforward 


Silver; tts History and Romance. By Benjamin White. London; Hedder 


> 
and Stoughton. [21s. net.) 
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exposition, his style is clear, readable, and unpretentious. But 
when he wishes to enforce useful moral lessons, or capture our 
imagination by daring attempts at the picturesque, his enthusiesm 
leads him astray, and he takes up an attitude of virgin and exuberant 
sensibility quite out of place in what is evidently intended to be 
a standard treatise. Some of the illustrations, also, seem to have 
been chosen for reasons other than their immediate relevancy to 
the text; it is stretching the principle of association rather too 
far to include a photograph of the ‘ Lusitania’ just because she 
occasionally carried silver. Apart from such minor blemishes as 
these, which, after all, are rather of excess than defect and do not 
militate against the central purpose and value of the book, it is 
systematic and thorough in its execution; and we have little 
doubt that it will fulfil the hope modestly expressed by its author 
that it might find its way into schools, either as a prize or a text- 
book, and “* impart useful knowledge to a succeeding generation.” 





FICTION. 


BEYOND.* 

Mr, Gatswortay has written another very clover novel on a 
depressing but eternal theme. As one of his characters says: 
‘The man sooms to think love is nothing but passion, and passion 
always fatal. I wonder!’ We wonder too; but if Mr. Galsworthy 
chooses to deal so often with man’s brutality and man’s ingratitude, 
woman's capacity for suffering and the stern refusal of society 
to condone a breach of the marriage law, that is his affair. We 
wish that he would widen his view of life in his fiction as he has 
done in his plays, but we gladly recognize the high literary merit, 
the skilful construction, the play of humour and fancy, the adroit 
management of the chief situations in this new novel, which is 
in some respects the best that he has produced. Gyp, the heroine, 
starts life with the disadvantage of being the natural daughter 
of Major Winton by another man’s wife, who died in giving her 
birth and left her husband in ignorance of her secret. There was, 
the author suggests, a sort of hereditary curse upon her. Thus, 
though after her supposed father’s death Gyp was adopted by 
the Major and brought up as a normal young girl, keen on hunting 
and dancing as well as on books and music, she must needs be 
attracted by a Swedish fiddler and marry him. Fiorsen played 
divinely, but he had the brain of a rabbit and the morals of an 
ape, 80 that Gyp'’s married life with him was a miserable and 
degrading experience. She tried to adjust herself to the fiddler’s 
Bohemian ways, but failed. She could not cure him of his addiction 
to women and brandy, and he was insanely jealous of her—jealous 
even of her love for her child, whom he threatened to kill in 
a drunken fit. Fiorsen’s affair with Daphne, a little dancer, whom 
Gyp had befriended, completed the wife's disillusionment. She 
left him, and helped Daphne, now repentant, through her troubles. 
3ut that is not the ond. Gyp, having rid herself of Fiorsen, foll 
in love with a country noighbour’s son, one of those brilliant young 
barristers whom Mr. Galsworthy usually casts for the part of the 
heartless male. Daphne the dancer, being made of stern stuff, 
returned to her profession, renewed her success, and also recaptured 
the amorous Fiorsen, to the mingled admiration and dismay of 
her parents the Waggs, who were respectable tradespeople with 
an ingrained dislike for Bohemia. But Gyp, being of finer metal, 
suffered bitterly in her affair with Summerhay, knowing that 
she had broken with society and fearing that her lover would go 
from her to his red-haired cousin. Doubtless he would have 
done so, but Mr. Galsworthy, with an eye to the dramatic finish, 
first makes the young man long to desh his head against a wall 
after each quarrel with Gyp and then lets his horse do it for him. 
Gyp’s passionate adventure is pleasanter to read, but more 
conventional than her painful experiences with Fiorsen in the 
little house in St. John’s Wood, which are described with almost 
excessive clearness. Gyp's first visit to Daphne's injured parents, 
somewhere in a Chelsea back-street, and her legsons with her old 
music-master are among the few excellent passages of comedy 
that make us wish Mr. Galsworthy would condescend sometimes 
to lighter themes. 





Married Life. By May Edginton. (Cassell and Co. 63. net.)— 
Punch’s advice to those about to marry—‘ Don’t! "—might well 
be applied to the way in which the hero and heroine of this novel 
face their responsibilities in the married state. On an income of 
£200 a year they try to live as luxuriously as if they had twice as 
much again, with the consequence that the wife gets entirely worn 
out through being cook, housemaid, nurse, and everything else. 
Had these young people read the war-time books as to how to 
run a household without servants they would have saved them- 
selves much embarrassment, and there would have heen no story; 
but presumably the date of the novel is “ before the war.’ In the 
end the husband goes away on business for a year, and the wife 
finds freedom so agreeable that when he returns she refuses to 
have him back, until she discovers that he is making love to some one 


_— — 


© Beyond. By Join Gaisworthy. Londoa: W. Heinemana. [6s. net.] 














else ; on which, with the rapidity of a weathercock in a hurricane» 
she turns right round, and the reader will leave her entering 
on another course of domesticity. Whether with such very self. 
centred young people the second essay would prove more successful 
than the first may be doubted. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review] 





Ivan Heald: Hero and Humorist. With a Preface by Sidney 
Dark. (C. Arthur Pearson. 3s. 6d.)—The late Mr. Heald, a 
journalist on the staff of the Daily Express, joined the Naval 
Division at the outbreak of war, gained a commission, and served 
in Gallipoli, where he was wounded. Afterwards he went to 
France, volunteered for the Flying Corps, and was shot down 
and killed while on patrol last winter. Mr. Dark has collected 
a number of his light and comical articles and his cheorful letters 
from the front, which give us a vivid idea of the hardships of 
Gallipoli and leave a pleasant impression of the gallant young 
author, 





Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. With Notes and Introduction 
by W. FE. Barnes, D.D. (Cambridge University Press: 2s. 6d, 
net.)—This new volume of the well-known ‘‘ Cambridge Biblo for 
Schools and Colleges ” leaves only Deuteronomy, which Principal 
George Adam Smith is editing, to complete the work. Professor 
Barnes’s commentary on these three difficult Minor Prophets is 
excellent, and brings out very clearly their historical and theo- 
logical significance. In his Preface he contrasts our Revised Version 
with the American Standard Version of 1901, to the advantage of 
the American scholars. 


Dulwich History and Romance. By Edwin T. Hall. (Bickers, 
23. 6d. net.)—Edward Alleyn, the theatrical proprietor of Shako- 
speare’s time, bought the manor of Dulwich in 1605 and completed 
his College in 1616, for the reception of twelve poor brothren and 
sisters and twelve poor scholars. Mr. Hall has celebrated the 
tercentenary of last year by compiling this concise and trustworthy 
account of the rise and development of Alleyn’s College of God's 
Gift, which through the careful management of its Dulwich estate 
now supports five other large schools as well as the College and 
the Picture Gallery, besides distributing £1,700 a year in charity, 
The site of Alleyn’s Fortune Theatre, in Playhouse Yard, Golden 
Lane, still belongs to the corporation. 


The attractive and useful little Spanish journal, America-Latina, 
which appears fortnightly, has completed its third volume with a 
bulky and lavishly illustrated anniversary number, full of messages 
from public men like Sir Douglas Haig and M. Ribot. Each 
number describes the doings of the Allies for the benefit of 
Spanish America, where German propagandists are sti!l trying to 
obscure the truth about the war. 


Women's Work in War Time. By H. M. Usborne. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 2s. net.)—Mrs. Usborne insists in her Introduction to this 
useful handbook that girls must in future be trained like their 
brothers for the work which they wish to undertake. Untrained 
women are not wanted; half-trained women cannot hope for 
permanent employment; but there is always room for those who 
are properly qualified. Miss Ruth Young in an article on clerical 
work maintains that the Government is a bad employer of women’s 
labour ; and Miss Zimmern in an article on the Civil Service declares 
that the Departments, through lack of forethought, have often 
failed to use women to the best advantage, or to discriminate 


between those who were well educated and those who were not. 


Blessed are the Dead ; an Anthology. Compiled by A. E. Manning 
Foster. (Cope and Fenwick. 3s. 6d. net.)—‘* The idea of this 
book is to present Death beautifully as seen through the eyes of 
ancient and modern poets, philosophers and sages.”’ Like most 
anthologies, it might be winnowed with advantage, but the editor 
has brought together many fine things in verse and prose, and some 
that are not as familiar as they should be. Let us instance a 
passage from the ‘‘ Manchester al Mondo ”’ of the first Earl of Man- 
chester, who did not spell his name “ Montague,” as the editor 
does. That dignified little book ran through many editions in the 
seventeenth century, but has seldom been reprinted since. 


The Flying Book, 1917. Edited by W. L. Wade. (Longmans 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book, though somewhat tantalizing 
in its enforced omission of the many new machines and devices 
that have been invented for the war, contains, nevertheless, much 
interesting information about the chief types of aircraft and their 
engines, with lists of manufacturers, peace records that are now 
obsolete, and some photographs. 





The Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse. (Maunsel and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Circumstances have tended to give the writings of the 
late Padraic Pearse a greater prominence than they would perhaps 
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ordinarily have achieved, and the same circumstances will probably 
influence a certain section of readers to support the claim, so pas- 
sionately made by Mr. Browne in his Introduction, that they “ are 
something more than literature ” and “ are a record of the emotions 
of a life which was devoured by one idea, the native beauty of 
Ireland, its manners, its speech, its people, its history.” Judged by 
ordinary literary standerds, this volume of ‘“‘ Collected Works ” 
shows Mr. Pearse to have been a writer of considerable distinction. 
His work is full of imagination and mysticism, and obviously inspired 
by intense earnestness. He was first and foremost a poet. Many of 
his verses, written in curious unrhymed stanzas, have a haunting 
beauty, and the stories and plays are full of poetic feeling. As 
a playwright Mr. Pearse was not very successful. The characters 
are often the merest sketches, and the action is vague and indeter- 
minate. The stories are much better, and ‘“‘ The Keening Woman ” 
and “‘ The Roads” are notable. Those who look in the writings of 
Mr. Pearse for that picturesque imagery which we are accustomed 
to find in the works of Irish authors will be disappointed, for there 
is little of it. There is a lack also of that humour, regarded as 
characteristically Irish, which by its piquant contrast adds poignancy 
to the homely tragedies of the Irish countryside. Indeed, we feel 
that Mr. Pearse’s stories and plays would have gained by a touch 
of humour, or if they had been inspired by the broader outlook 
which humour tends to give. 





General Post: a Comedy in Three Actes. By J. E. Harold Terry. 
(Methuen Co. 2s. net.)—An attractive play showing how 
social conditions have been, and—according to Mr. Terry—will 
continue in future to be, affected by the war and the New Army. 
The story is cleverly developed, and the dialogue is easy and natural 
and full of pleasant humour, 


und 





M. Charles Grolleau has translated FitzGerald into unrhymed 
French verse in Les Rubaiyat @Omar Khayyam (Leopold B. Hiil, 
is. 3d. net), an elegant booklet which will amuse the devotees, The 
first stanza runs :— 

Debout ! car le Matin dans la coupe de la Nuit 
A jeté la pierre qui fait s’envoler les étoiles ; 
Et vois! le Chasseur de Orient a pris 
Le minaret du sultan dans un lasso de la lumiére.”’ 
This is a fair rendering—of the first edition, it will be noticed—but it 
ial poetic quality, and will scarcely enable the French 
stand the popularity of FitzGerald’s version in 





has n ener 
1S iit i 

1 ’ 
reader to una 


England. 


Messrs. Edward Stanford have issued a good half-inch map 
(2s, Gd.) of the Flanders battle front, from the sea to the neighbour- 
hood of Ypres, showing the Belgian coast and the interior to Thielt 
and Roulers, with all the natural features, the canals and roads, 
clearly marked. They have also publiched the Valenciennes and 
Méziéres sheets of their excellent coloured map of France (3s. each), 
showing the country east of Douai and Cambrai, and to the north 
of the Champagne front, respectively, which illustrate the operations 
of Auguet and September, 1914, and will illustrate other operations 
hereafter. j 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST., LONDON 
| TOTAL FUNDS - 





£21,405,644. 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD 41 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 2 BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°G2cgr'? 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 








Samples and tllustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 
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SLEEPLESS through Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is taken. 
For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s sleep with 
troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by food fermentation, 
and sleep for the time being is banished. 


~ 


This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges 
are a most valuable and convenient remedy—convenient because 
they are so handy to carry about or have at one’s bedside. They re- 
lieve the pain and discomfort immediately, and bring a wonderful 
feeling of relief and tranquillity. All who are subject to Indigestion, 
whether in the form of Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation, 
&c., will derive the greatest possible benefit by taking a Lozenge 
after meals or whenever troublesome symptoms are experienced. 

Dr, Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr. Jenner’s 
original formula, Their value is briefly explained by their power to correct 
Acidity generated by food fermentation. ‘hey are quite harmless, having no 
effect whatever on the stomach itself, and may be taken for as longas is necessary 
without becoming indispensable, 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Cheinists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will Le sent on application. Mention this journal, and address:—~ 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s.,and 10s.6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1, 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 
The Prudential Assurance Coa. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 
Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ADY REQUIRED September 26th, to teach Mathematics 


in Boys’ School. Experience in handling boys desirable. 
Apply with full particulars, WARDEN, Trinity College, Perthshire. 


RITERS WANTED of recognised ability to deal with Economic 
subjects for an imyortant Weekly,—Only University men need address 
* R, T.,” c/o Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 


NLERGYMAN with ORGANIZING and SECRETARIAL 

experience and available space in his West End Office, can undertake 

Organizing, Secretarial or Editorial work for Society or Institution.—Box 816, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A temporary ASSISTANT LECTU RER is required in the Department of Geography 
for the Session 1917-18, in the absence of the Lecturer on War Service, Salary £200. 
The appointment is open to a man, ineligible for War Service, or to a woman. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
should be forwarded betore September 20th, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WELLESBOURNE (near Warwick) CENTRAL INTERMEDIATE 
C.E. SCHOOL. 

WOMAN ASSISTANT TEACHER (Certificated unless with Secondary School 
experience) required. Graduate preferred. Must be able to take Mathematics and 
Salary £100, rising by 
£10 to £170. Expericnce will be taken into consideration in fixing commencing 
salary. £10 extra for Degree—For form of application and further information, 
apply DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Warwick. 


© hla’ — 





WIGAN. 


BOROUGH OF 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress : Miss C. 8. BANKS. 
Wanted immediately, for Term commencing September 13th, TEMPORARY 
MISTRESS for Middle School work to teach Mathematics and some other subject, 
preferably elementary Science. Salary at the rate of 2120 to £140 per annum, 
according to qualifications. Apply at once, giving the necessary particulars to the 
undersigned. S 
Wanted immediately, FULL-TIME TEACHER of DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, totaka 
also some Junior Form work. Salary £90 to £120 per annum, according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. Apply (not later than the 20th September) to the under- 
signed, giving full particulars of qualifications, and enclosing copies oi not more than 
three testimonials. 
Canvassing will disque 
Education Office, W 
llth September, 19 






MOCK LER 


i. 
Director of Educat jon, 


GEO. 
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ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOO 
Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 
- ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Special Sabject phy (with University Diplonia ia 
Geography —- required for January next. Experience in teaching Geography 
on modern lincs essential. Commencing salary between £110 and £170 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience.—Forms of application from the under- 
signed to be completed and returned on or before 15th October, 1017. 
Education Office, Darlington, A. C. BOYDE. 


August, 1917. Seerctary. 
LECTURES, &c. 
mV HE UNIVERSITY. OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in tho following Faculties : 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEER- 
ING (inetuding Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Uni- 
versity —_ has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheffield Training College 
of Domestic Science. 


The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
T' HE 





MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HOSPITAL 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tho Hospital and School are fully equipped for teaching ths completa 
Medical curriculum, including instruction in Materaity Wards. 


Tho opening of tho WINTER SESSION of THE MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL will take place oa MONDAY, 
OCTOBER Ist, 1917, at 3 p.m., when the prizes will be distributed 
by LADY CICELY GATHORNE HARDY. 


No forma! invitations will be issued, but relatives and fricada of past, 
present, and prospective students of the School will be welcomed. 


Full particulars may bo had on application to 
H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., P.R.C.P., 
Dean of the Medical School, Tie Middlesex Hospital, 
Berners Street, Londoa, W. 1, 


Q° EEN’S 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26rd. 

The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for STUDENTS up to the age 
of 18, a8 well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

A G(OURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students 
taking this Course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 
higher secretarial work. The inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guinoas. 

or particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head -Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 HARLEY STREET, W. 1, from whom Information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 


thes UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, D.Eng., D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
The following Entrance Scholarships, cach of the value of £100 per annum and 
tenable for three years, are offered : — 

(a) ‘Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Scasion in which they enter 
the University. " 

(6) Two Scholarships restricted to the “ sons of wurkmen earniag diily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers.”’ 

An examination for tho above Scholarships will be held ta December next, and 
eutrics must be sent to the Registrar by October 31st. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may bo obtained freo from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


COLLEGE, 





LONDON. 


Patron HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visifor THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 


New Session begins Monday, September 24. 
IRK BEC K CoOL 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (Day and _ Evening), for tho Degrees of the 
University, in ARTS, SCLIENCK, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 


GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


LEGGE, 


eras HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss KE. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 4th, 1917. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. : 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
— oo more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for Competition 
n June, " 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 








COLLEGE. 


Royal Holloway College, 


nlease UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ING'S COLLEGE and KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged for DEGREES in ARTS, LAWS 
£ CIENCE, PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL STUDLES Pl BLIC 
——- Fat BACTERIOLOGY, ENGINEERING. 7 

fomen Students are now admitted to the full courses for the limi ya 
Intermediate Medical Studies. oe Sey ae 
Facilities for research, Arrangements made for attending special or isolated courses, 


EVENING CLASSES as well as Day in most faculties. 
STUDENTS’ 
beh ay 
<ING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN now transferred to Strand, wit! iviieges 
Apply to SECRETARY, King’s Cotlege, ee 


HOSTELS: ‘The Platancs, Denmark Hill, and Vincent Square, 


Strand, 





i 





[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London). 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 

The NINETIETH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1917 
The HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the teachia 
of the medical sciences by the most modern methods. 3 

The HOSPITAL accommodates nearly 600 patients. The in-patients treated 
annually number over 5,475, and the out-pationts about 53,000. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious students’ society 
rooms, including a gymnasium and squash racket court, large laboratories for ths 
study of pathology, morbid anatomy, and pathological chemistry, and a large museum. 
In ADDITION, the school is provided with fully-equipped departments for th 
teaching of BACTERIOLOGY and for the carrying out of RESEARCH. ‘ 

The DENTAL DEPARTMENT (late National Dental Hospital, Great Portlang 
Strect) is well equipped for the teaching of dental surgory. 

STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS. 

APPOINTMENTS as CLERKS and DRESSERS may be taken up at any time 
either in the LN or OUT PATIENT DEPARTMENTS. . > 

On qualification, there are TWENTY resident appointments available for the 
students of the hospital as house physicians, house surgeons, and obstetric assistants, 
In addition, there are other hospital appolntments open to graduated students of 

he total annual value of over £500. 
COURSES. 

The courses of instruction are designed to meet the requirements of those preparing 
for tho degroes of the Universities of OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON and 
DURHAM; also for tho qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
and SURGEONS (including Fellowship), LICENCE in DENTAL SURGERY, 
LICENCE of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the DIPLOMA In PUBLIC 
HEALTH of the various examining boarda. 

ATHLETIC GROUND at PERIVALE. 

The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medical unit of ths 
University of Londoa Officers Training Corpa. 

GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXAIBITIONS. 

Two Exhibitions, value 80 guineas, are awarded annually ; also Scholarships and 
prizes amounting to over £000 per annum. 

For further particulars and prospectus, 

Apply to the Dean, 
G. F. BLACKER, M.D., F.R.C P., F.R.C.S, 





] [NI VERSITY Or BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY DIPLOMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS 

The Social men | Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General 
Preparation for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular ficlds 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision In Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance, and the dutics of Officials of Employment 
Exchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organizations. The Course extends ove: 
nine months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who 
have not already made arrangements for residence are advised to cofmmunicate with 
the WARDEN, The Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lance, Birmingham. Feo for 
the Course about £10.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY OF THi 
UNIVERSITY. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Claro Market, Kingsway, W.C.2. Head of the 
Department: Professor E. J. URWICK. Tho Department gives a gencral course 
of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department has 
also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, in 
co-operation with the Weifare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, London Schoo! of Economics and 
Political Science. 


l\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). ‘The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORY ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 
liss H. C. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College wes opencd in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared tc be teachers of Sclentific Piysical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
Tho course extends over two years. Jt includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a 
beautiful and healthy locality ciose to Dartford Heath. The Course begias ia 
October.—Further particulars oa appiication to the SECRETARY. 


“TRAINING 


COLLEGE. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K,C.B.  Principals—-A. ALEXANDER, 


¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Statf consists of Medical Lecturers aad 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockhelm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence. . Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kianaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, ths Hon, 
and Kev. K. Lyttelton, D.V.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
r BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bodford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymaastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and incluitcs Educatioaal and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massago, Anatomy, Physiology, ani Hyglese, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Yennis, &c. 

YHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

J+ WOMEN (Swedish System). lMead-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. ‘Tho exceptional training ‘in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 


jJ)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Tralaing College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information concerning Scholarships aut Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss BE. LAWRENCE. 


GG ARDERING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
J Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 21st September. 

Inustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIVE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretica! instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Suocesses in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
jog, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londou Matric. 
and other Exams. Large moder house, 200 yards froin sea. 


Apply Stirliag House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
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‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Yreparation for the Universities ; Leavi Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 








PREPARATORY eres wane BOYS AND GIRLS. 
OARDING HOUSES. 
Prospec H. from the HEAD MISTRESS, 
—— aR URINE cent trees Gr ea ees ee a 
YT, EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS, 
S TO BE OPENED IN Tee 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

The House is a magnificent. mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet abova 
sea level, and Is Ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
j1 acres of gardens and playing-felds. 

While alming ata errs goneral education, it ls intended to pay special attention 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. 


~ KENT. 





MUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
¥ Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals | y4isg VIOLET M. FIELD 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAU GIITERS, 
(Resident we 5 ) 
Houwas stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECLAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


1IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


TERSE Y LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. “HE LIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
us well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 








D, 


diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathiag.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

| | I G H ¥ I E L 

OXHEY LANE, Me tr age 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. ‘a Watford 615. 

No “unexpected Vacency oecurs in September in a small 
first-class School of DOMESTIC TRAINING, and a Student would be 
received on ve ry favourable terms.—Full particulars from“ I. M. W.,"’ c/o Paton’s, 





143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
Bent SCHOOL.—Mile. EXPULSON, 18 Belsize Grove, 
Hampstead, receives a few girls of good family prevented from finishing 


tacir education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Best 
references. Next term, October 2nd 
HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5, 


| ome CESS 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 


languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 ouaae to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ dau: ghters, 66 guineas a year. 
YCOTLAND. -- ST. MARGARET'S S SCHOOL, 


POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDINGSCHOOLFORGIRLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. Situated 
iniand on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling, 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
Autumn Term begins on Friday, September 21st.—Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


a,°" ¢* Sse SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Mis) MACRAE MOIR. 
Autuma Term begins on Thursday, September 20th, 
T 7 Grayshott. 

[eAstBouR NE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
tae Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Paluting. 
Entire charge if required. Kesident Matron. 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 10 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


Og gt HILDA’S SCHOOL, 
LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounds, Equablo climate, 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girl; 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only, 

Prospectus, etc., from the Principals. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 3ARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modorn 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paiating. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


el,: 


LIBERTON, MID- 


ST MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 


i SCHOOL, 


18th. 





ham Colloge (Historical T'ripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel. 470 Harrow. 
S : ¥ 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 
Head- Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Q CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Colleze).—Virst-rata 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large VPilaying-fields aud 
Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &. 
Hoad-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just b»3a oponel for 


ELI xX 
UEE NWOOD, EA ST BOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SE AFORD. 
elder girls wishing to specialize ia French aad Domestic Scieace. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 16}. 
Spectal Entry, November, 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 
ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15. Terms £80 per 7-3 Wille Messrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, ¥ fanagers, 12 Fene hurch Buildings, E.C. 3 


K ‘ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F.-~ S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Clas39s. Physloal 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &o. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


D wornmccr none , oS hb ee Bs 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 23. 

One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the son of any Officer or 
old Dovorian who has been killed or disabled in the War. 

Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 

_ Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ho. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excelleat introductions given. 


bight RITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM AN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Du nlicating, French Translation. Pupils taken. Short course 
can be arranged at m erate fees. Price List on application, Terms cash. 


UTHORS —We are 

likely to interest the pu 

advantageous terms.—Send your MSS. te THE 
18 Berners Street, W. re 

















prepared to receive MSS. upon any subject 
lic and to consider these for publication upon mut ual 
LITERARY PUBLISHING OGO., 


hy Y *** EVENING 


You have half an hour to spars. If you havea 
taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
learn to earn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 2, with stamps 
for retura, any specimen of your literary work, 
and you will receive Expert's Opinion aad 
Criticism gratis, also particulars of ths P.C.C, 
System and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 


the Spectator. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an Str to- -date knowledge of ths BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARE ote by sendiag (free of charge) prospac- 
tuscs and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 
Tho age of the pupil, district preferred, and pan ldea of fess should bo givaa. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
E.O. 4. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, 








Telephone: 5053 Contral. 

GCHOOLS Parents can obtain ‘(free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors ani Elucational 

& Homes for boys and girls by soadiag full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locallty proferrsi, raag) 
of fees, &c.), to 

rpuross. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt1., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsibla for tia 
pra & staffs of the most important schools and thus abla 
to supply iaformation difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—158- 162 OXFORD STREET ° LONDON, W. 1. Telephone—1136 Musoum. 

(i sOrcs OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 

J 


Advice free of charge wi will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Collego 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 


A 


the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Re gistrar —Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


Ad LIMITED. (Established 1535.) 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE IN 
thereon. 


Capital (paid up), £500,000 
TERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
| EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisn Pornt. Limerick. Inisn 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, liandkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
able Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Goldon, Silver, and Weldiny Pressats. Salection 


eent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentatioa Convoa’, Youghal, 


Co. Cork. Old laces mended an 1 cleaned. 


THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is cosy, durable and 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 8« ~~ in all textures and sizes direct from tho 
Write for patterns and price 


Dept. 27, Ath cole Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


Mills. 

| EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent fres of chargs. Th» 

Kegiater states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, Geasral Manazer, 

Scholastic, Clerical, and Medica! Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 

W.C. 2 Welegrams: “Triform, Westrand, Loaioa.” Lelophoax 1354 Gerrard, 
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BTIVIGAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
ighest pricee. Up to 7s. A tooth pinned on vulcanite, silver, 15s. 
he offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
pareel Post. Ft Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
8. CANN anp CO., 

694 Market Street, Manchester. ” Estd. 1850, 
.ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by iies for FREE BOOKLET, whieh 

















explains om clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
KE. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, 800! THPORT, _LANCS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer : made. —Chief ‘f Offices, 63 C Oxford Street, » London. Est. 100 ) years. 
es PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
c of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (learn to Earn) 
by ‘welting, to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Cray en Stress, Strand, Landen. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capita!, £6,000,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £1,980,000, Together e+ £3,980,000 

Keserve Liability of Proprietors oe ee ee ee os +. £4,000,00) 

Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. en a 2 pad .» £7,980,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 


States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

FILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
cn application. 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


m. SPRIGGS & Cc., vea., 230-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 


He TH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, lustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, &c, 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Price 5s. net, Pestage 4d. 
: Nodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


Londen 


APPEALS. 


“THE MOST EXCITING NEWS. 


A Prisoner on our lists, writing from one of the internment camps in Germany, 
says: “The most exciting news is the receipt of parcels,” and continues : It 
i a very important event; you cannot imagine what they mean to us here.” 


With the knowledge that the food ON LD by the German authorities to the 
} rite Prisoners is, besides being ALWAYS UNPALATABLE, totally insufficient 

r their sustenance, one will readily appreciate what the regular supply of food 
, at els means to our countrymen who are prisoners in the enemy countries. The 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


ed u Act) 


has under its care over 1,000 prisoners, amongst whom are included a large per- 
centage of the men of the original Expeditionary Force captured during the 
historical Retreat from Mons. They have had to endure the grossest indignities 
and hardships during their three years of captivity, and have only .been kept 
from actual starvation by the parcels received from this country. Under present 
arrangements three food parcels are despatched to each man every fortnight, 
which are supplemented by bread, clothing, and necessary comforts. These 
parcels are regularly and gratefully acknowledged by the prisoners, and 1% only 
jail to reach their destination. The constant rise in the price of all commodities 
and packing materials (the actual packing is done by a voluntary staff) has greatly 
increased our weekly expenditure. We therefore 


APPEAL FOR FURTHER FUNDS 


PLEASE 


(register ader War Charities . 


to enable us to maintain a constant flow of parcels. TIELP 


Donations and subscriptions gratefully recoived by 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 7. 
Particulars gladly furnished by the Eon. Secretary to anyone desiring to ‘* adopt’ 
a prisoner through the Fund. 


TRAINING for WORK on the LAND 


FOR 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


offers Three Months’ FREE TRAINING to men honoura)ly 
DISCHARGED trom either of H.M. SERVICES (including 
men partially disabled by wounds or sickness) on its ex- 
tensive FARM in Essex. Board and lodging provided and 
wages paid during training ; games and recreation. Fort- 
night’s preliminary test close to London to ascertain fitness 
and inclination, 


For full particulars write to Secretary, Discharged Soldiers 
aud Sailors Dept., 55 Bryanston Street, Londen, W. 1. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Hats cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1 


i]t] ty 


HORT 


Tt 


Hy 


HH 





Cur whole productions 
are requisitioned by 
the British and allied 
War Offices 








TRIUMPH CYCLE CC., 






Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 








“The Sister of Literature-Tobaccd 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’ Times: 


“The pi with solemn inter, —4 
Tre pe wt sentence’at 4 time ing put 
: drop the drowsy st spay 





EAR we 


Then pouse. and puff and speakand 
Eager” COWPER. F 





PLAYER'S 
| NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild and Mediam, 


1D. 
2 


Per oz. 


| 


White Label. 
; 1 D. 
| 2 
Per oz. 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nettingham. 


P.621 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 





Stern eetn eee eon 
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THE GREAT FIRE 
IN SALONIKA. 














THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 
REPRESENTATIVE CABLES :— 


“All goods in our stores completely destroyed 
by fire and should be replaced.” 


Who will help us in this emergency ? 


We must replace the lost stores to con- 
tinue our relief work among the refugees in 
Macedonia, and to carry on our Hospitals, 


Dispensaries, Canteens and Orphanage, 


Money and clothing of all kinds urgently 
needed. 


Donations should be sent to :— 


The Hon. THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH, 
and parcels to MRS. CARRINGTON WILDE at 5 Crom- 


7 


Treasurer, 


well Road, S.W. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Grea! = Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
400 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Patients. 


MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 


H.M. Tur KING. 





PATRON: 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFE RING ‘FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDS., 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


or H&akROWwBY. 





Treasurer: Tuu EArt Secretary : 


‘K’ BOOTS ror ALL? 


Unfortunately not in War-time. 


Govrrery Hf. HAamiroyn, 


Men come first, 
‘82 


Our Fighting 


and must have their 


‘ K ’ 
in reduced 


But there 


Boots 


are now 





and Shoes 


numbers for civilian wear. 


‘K’ Footwear for 
all wearers when PEACE comes. 


There will be 


= 


LINES IN VERSE AND FABLE. 
By LORD BRAYE. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. . 6d. net. 
Allusion to the present War, of which tho Bo published a 
forecast (Selected Poems 1887); to Leo XIIT.’s recollection of Bible 
reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the writer's 
park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to man’s 
destruction instead of conversion, etc., ete. 
LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 












London, L.C, 4, 








Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


Nationalism. xy sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Globe—*“ A most interesting series of reflections of Sir Rabindra 
math Tagore, evoked by the present world crisis, in whieh he 
endeavours to shed light upoa the conception of nationalism as it is 
cherished in the West, as well as ia Japan and in India,” 


British Foreign Policy in 
Europe to the End of the 19th 


Century : A Rough Outline. By H. E. 
EGERTON, M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial History 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

_ Daily News. —*“A most interesting and * well- dos umented’ study.” 


Christine. sy 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
*, * The romance of a young English girl who waslivingin 
Berlin at the outbreak of the War, with vivid descriptions 
of the feeling aroused amongst the population, especially 
against b Englaad. 





ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. 





A Defence of ‘Idealism: ! Some 


Questions and Conclusions. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Nation.—*‘ Miss Sinclair's book is extremely interesting and fuil 
of good things. The account of Butler at the be ginning | and the account 
of the New Mysticism at the end are both admirable. 


VOLUME IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Human Ph siology. By Prof. LUIGI 
LUCIANI, Translated by FRANCES A. WELBY. 





With a Preface by J. N. LANGLEY, F.R.S.  [llus- 
trated. In 5 Vols. 8vo. Vol. 1V.—-THE SENSE 
ORGANS. Edited by GORDON M. HOLMES, 
M.D. 2ls. net. 


*,* Previously published: Vols. I. -IIL., 
Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & OO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


18s. net each. 


READY SHORTLY. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 


A mbassador GERARD'S BOOK 


MY FOUR YEARS 
IN GERMANY 


» 


By 


JAMES W. GERARD 


(Late U.S. Ambassador to Berlin) 








Q Readers of the Sfec/ator are strongly advised 
to place reservation orders with the booksellers 


without delay 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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Mr. Murray’ s New Books 


READY THURSDAY, 20th SEPTEMBER. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR CHARLES DILKE 


Begun by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.-P. Completed 
and Edited by GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL, 
Literary Executrix of Sir Charles Dilke. In Two 
Volumes. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


WITH OUR FACES IN THE LIGHT 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Author of “With 
the New Army on the Somme,” etc. A stirring 
message of patriotism by a distinguished Ameri- 
can, who hopes that it may explain to Britons 
America’s spirit in this war. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIX YEARS OF POLITICS, 1910-16 


Speeches on Finance, Foreign AffairS, Home Rule, 
and Women’s Suffrage. By D. M. MASON, M.P. 
With a Portrait. 3s. 6d. net- 


THE WEIRD 0’ THE POOL 


By ALEX. STUART. “This Scottish story of 
rural life in the eighteen-forties is a very highly 
finished piece of work. We do not make the 
observation lightly when we say that it reminds 
us of Sir Walter Scott.”—The Outlook. 5s. net. 


HOLY COMMUNION « RESERVATION 


By BERTRAM POLLOCK, D.D., Bishop of 
Norwich. Four short papers dealing simply and 
carefully with the Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in connection with the obligations of 
the clergy. ls. 6d. net. 


BISHOP’S PLEASAUNCE 


By the Right Rev. GEORGE H. FRODSHAM 
(late Bishop of North Queensland). “Here are 
some true documents of a ‘Bush Bishop’ 

a book which is salted continually with humour 
and hard sense won from the life and atmosphere 
of the Bush.”—Saturday Review. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF AN EMPIRE 


By R. G. WEBSTER. “The book is a notable 
contribution to the study of economics, and richer 
in practical suggestion than any recent work of 
its type.” — Daily Graphic. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 

















THE BOOK THE NAVY IS READING 


First Large Impression immediately exhausted. 
SECOND IMPRESSION Now Ready, 


THE 
IMMORTAL open 


and the Part played in it by H.M.S. ‘Cornwallis.’ 


T. STUART, Acting Commander R.N., and 
Rev. C. J. E. PESHALL, Chaplain R.N. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, with 32 illustrations from photographs, 
and a sketch map. Price Gs. net. 

“It is written in a delightful style.’—The Times. 

** Everyone will be reading it.”—The Graphic. 

“* Has the enthralment of a novel and the accuracy of a photo- 
graph.”’—The Record, 

** The Immortal Gamble ’ will find a just place among the simple 
chronicles of courage which the war is storing up for the inspira- 
tion of the generations to come.”’—Punch. 


By A. the 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Messrs. _Constable’s List 


NOW READY. 


THE WAYS OF WAR 


By the late Professor T. M. KETTLE, 
With a Memoir by his Wife and a Photogravure Portrait, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE RISE OF NATION. 
ALITY IN THE BALKANS 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., 
Author of ‘*‘ The Future of Austria-Hungary,” ete With 
Mapa. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


A HISTORY OF POLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, 


Author of ‘* The Marne Campaign.”” With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY. 


By HERMANN FERNAU. 


GREATER ITALY. 


By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A. Maps. 10s. 6d. net, 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 


By RAMSAY MUIR. 63. not. 








63. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND 
| POLITICAL. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C., Author of ‘‘ Forty 
Years at the Bar.” 10s. 6d. net. 


DIAZ, 
By DAVID HANNAY. Portrait. 6s. not. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 6s. net. 
HEALTH AND THE STATE: 
By W. A. BREND, M.D. 108. 6d. net. 


L. of C. (Lines of Communication). 
By Captain JAMES E, AGATE. Second Printing. 6s. net. 


THE MARNE CAMPAIGN. 


By Lieut.-Col, F. E. WHITTON. Maps. 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY. 


103. 6d. net. 


By Two Army Chaplains. Second Printing. 4s. 6d. not. 
THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS. 
By J. H. SKRINE, D.D. 5s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


By TH. FLOURNOY. Ss. 


THE DEVOUT LADY. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 


not. 


. net. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 


LETTERS OF ASOLDIER 


Translated from the French by V. M. 
With an Introduction by A. CLUT TON. BROCK, and Pre- 
face by M. ANDRE CHE 'VRILLON. 4s. 6d. net. 
* Letters to a mother ; letters also of an artist, full of an exquisite 
sensibility and a fine candour.”— Punch. 
** Beautiful spiritual letters.’ — Observer. 
‘ Passages and ideas of unusual beauty.’ — 
‘ Strange and beautiful.’ 


Novels. 5s. net al 
THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. Eleanor H. Porter. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Mary Webb. 
H. K. Webster. 
Talbot Mundy. 
SECOND EDITION. 
W. F. Casey. 


"LONDON : CONSTABLE & co, ‘LTD. 


Athenaeum. 
Spectator. 





GONE TO EARTH. 
THE REAL ADVENTURE. 
KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 





HAPHAZARD. 

















THE 
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NEW CASSELL VOLUMES 


The Soul of a Bishop 


H. G. WELLS 


«  ., without doubt, one of the most-talked-about 
stories of the autumn, and it deserves to be.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph 


« | .. lifelike, illuminating ... its implied forecast of 
he social and religious life that is to follow the war.”’ 

—The Times. 
“A tract of the human sonl by a man of vision whose 
English prose is a continual romance.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


A Castle to Let 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


sad . this buoyant, refreshing romance of a wealthy 
English gitl’s expedition into the remote mountains of 
Transylv ae brings a very difficult love story toa 
perfectly satisfactory issue ... altogether charming.”’ 
—The Globe. 
love and ad- 


“« ...a fascinating story of mystery, 


venture.’’—Glasgow Cilizen. 


Married Life 


MAY EDGINTON 


‘ So sincere, natural and illuminating a picture of what is 
meant by being ‘ married and living happy ever after’ 
las not been given for half a century. The all-conquering 
charm of the story is its simplicity and truth . . . what 
makes it stand out conspicuously from the ruck of modern 
novels is that it is not written to illustrate any precon- 
ceived theory, but merely to draw atteution to the facts of 
real life.’’—The Giobe. 
“ .,. an arresting book, of which the interest holds 
from cover to cover.’’—Sunday Evening Telegram. 

6s. net. 


The Safety Candle 


E. S. STEVENS 


“ ... worth attention, because it exhibits a case not un- 
common and always worth watching in real life . . . the 
case of love between a young man andanolderwoman... 
tiie characters are consistent and interesting . . . the glow 
upon the book comes from the South. . . Sicily, the author 
appears to understand and love.”’—The Times. 


“... her development of the situation, and especially 
the tragec ly that resolves it, is both original and convincing 
. ++ arefreshing departure.”—Punch. 

6s. net. 





orthcoming Events 


The Little that is Good 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


(Author of ‘ Broke 
With 4 Illustrations.. 


n Earthenware ’’) 
5s. net. 


The New Autumn War Book 


The Marne—and After 


MAJOR A. CORBETT-SMITH 


(Author of ‘‘ The Retreat from Mons ’’) 
Vith 4 Photographs and Maps. 53. net. 


The Tree of Heaven 


MAY SINCLAIR 


The story of a family with its reactions to the Great War 
and consequent growth from spiritual childhood to 
maturity. Gs. net. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, E,C. 4. 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 


READY NOW. 
The two unfinished Novels of the late Mr. HENRY JAMES with 


their now famous Sketches :— 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols, 
Photogravures. 12s. net. 
‘The memory of Henry James dominates the week.” 
—Daity TELEGRAPH. 

** For the lover of literatura, I fancy, nothing Henry James ever 
wrote will be read with more lasting s exhilaration and delight t! 
these two posthumous fragments “with their confessional notes 
making them better than perfect.”—Damy News. 

* These novels are incomparable . . . amazingly vital.” 

—PaLtt Matt Gazetre. 

** Most extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we woul: 
not have missed them for the world. They are things quite unique 
in literature.’’—Tines. 

* Thrilling revelations of the w vork kings of an artist’ 8 mind.” 

—Tae Nation. 


READY SEPTEMBER 20th. 
THREE BOOKS OF UNCOMMON INTEREST — 
A — Book by Mr. J.D. BERE SFORD and Mr. KENNETil 
RICHMOND which will arouse much discussion :—- 


W. E. FORD: a Biography. 


Extra Crown 8vo, with two 





By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMO> 

Extra Crown 8vo, with Phot ogravure. 6s. net. 

M. {4RMADUKE PIC KTHALL’S new Novel lof ti the East :— 
KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 

By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said tho 


_ Fisherman,’ Extra Crown 8yo. 
A brilliar ut impression of the East 
novelist who was with General Smuts’ 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8,0, 
with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 
6s, net. 


63. net. 


African Campaign by a 
< irmy as a Medical Off "er. 


READY SHORTLY). 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S great Novel 
‘ MISSING.’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY 


A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. By CICELY 
HAMILTON, Author of ** Diana of Dobson’s.”” Extra Crow 
Bvo, with 11 ‘THusteatios 23. 3s. Od. net. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. By 
JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY : — 


THE MIDDLE saan ngage a ete a 
By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Phot 
5s. net. 


THE GULF. 
A Novel. By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of * The Machi 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. cae : , 
THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE 
AND PARAVAIL. 


A Romantic Tale in Verse. By; 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








of the War :— 


y WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 63. nat. 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 








TURGENEV. 
A Study of the great Russian Novelist. By 
GARNETT. With a Foreword by Josuru Conrav, Extra 
| Crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 


AN AUTUMN <n 


3y E. F. BENSON. Extra C: 


own Svo. 6s, not. 


London: 48 Pall Mail, S.W. 1. 


W. COLLINS, SONS & Co., Ltd. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTONS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST 





HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
THE BRITIGH EMPIRE. 
By ARtatr D,Isyes. In Four Vols. 6s. each 
net. Vol. I., Before the English came, to 
1485. Vol, IT., 1485-1688. Vol. III., 1689" 
1802, Vol. IV., 1802-1914. 
Also a Library Edition, 103. net each volume. 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. By ARTHUR D. INNES. 
One Vol., 4s. 6d. Or Two Parts: 
Part I., Earliest Times to 1760, 2s. 6d.; 
Part L., 1760-1910, 2s. 


A SKETCH OF GENERAL POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. By ArRruve D. INNEs, 

One Vol., 3s. 6d. Or Two Parts, 2s. each, 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. A Historical Survsy 
of Commerce and industry. 

By ARTHUR D. INNES, 5s. net. 


RITISH HISTORY. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day: 
With a History of the Overseas Dominions. 
Ry L. Ceci, Suiru, M.A., Modern History 
Master at St. Paul's School, assisted by R. L. 
(IVEEN, M.A., Master at Colet Court, and F. W. 
BEWSHER, B.A., Master at St. Paul's School. 
One Vol,, 58. Or Two Periods: Period I., to 
Richard I11., 1485, 2s. 6d, ; Period IL., 1485 to 

1914, 3s. 6d- 


CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH 
MISTORY, For the use of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools. By ArnrHuR HAssaLL, M.A. 
One Vol., 3s. 6d. Or Two Parts, 2s. each‘ 
Part I., 449-1603; Part I1., 1603-1910. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A. 
One Vol., 73. 6d. Or Two Periods, 4s. each: 
Period I,, to Elizabeth, 1603; Period IIL., to 

George V., 1914. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
Ry H. F. Pevnam, M.A., late President of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 
use of Upper Forms of Schools. 
By J. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A.. Wykeham 
Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford, 5s. 


SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
By W. 8. Ropinson, M.A. 3s, 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
By W. S, ROBINSON, M.A. 3s, 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 

By Wittaw Epwarps, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Middlesbrous;h High School. 
Part I., to 1485, 2s. net; Part IT., 1485-1660, 
2s, net; Part ILI., 1660-1785, 23. net ; Part IV., 
1783-1001, 4s. 6d. net. Parts L.-IV., complete 
in One YVol., 10a, 6d. not. 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY 
NOTES. By the same Author. 
Part I., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1135, 1s. mot; 
Part I]., 1485 to 1460, 1s. net; Part IIL, 
1660 to 1783, 1s, net; Part IV., 1783 to 1901, 
2s. net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HIS- 


For the 


A 


TORY. 8 Vols. 7s. 6d. each net, 
The Dark Ages, )} Tho Ascendancy of 
476-918, France, 1598-1715. 


The Empire and the | 


and | | The Balance of Power, 
Papacy, 918-1273. | { 
| 


1715-1789, 


The Clos2 ofthe Middle | Revolutionary Europe, 
Acex, 1273-1494. 1789-1315, 

Europe in the 16th | Modern  Lurops, 
Century, 1494-1598. 1815-1899, 





Their Complete Educational List can be had, post 


free, on application. 





FRENCH 
FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 


By A. R. FLORIAN, Head-Master of the Priory 
School, Shrewsbury. 2s. 6d, 


SECOND FRENGH COURSE. The 
text adapted from ‘“ Ley Mousqnetaires.”’ 
With Questionnaires, Grammar, Exercises, 
Grammatical Section an Vocabulary. 

By A. R. FLORIAN. 2+. 61. 


FRENCH UNSEENS. In Two Books. 
Selected by A. R. FLORIAN, M.A. 


Junior, 1s. 6d. Senior, Is. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO by as In Two Books. 
Selected by A. R. FLORIAN, M.A. 
Junior Passages, Is. 6d. A Key, 5s. 
postage 2d. Senior Passages, 2s. A 
5s. net, postage 2d. 


FLORIAN’S FRENCH GRAMMA- 
TICAL READERS. 
Series A: With Vocabularies, 18. 6d. each. 
Le Blocus, par Erckmana-Chatrian. 

L’ Evasion d’Edmond Dantes, par Alexandre Dumas. 
L’Homme A /l'Oreille Casste, par Edmond About. 
Series B: Without Vocabularies, 1s. 6d. each ; 
or with Vocabularies, 2%. each, 

Nouvelles Gén-voises,* par Rodolphe Topffer. 

Le Capitaine Pamphile,* par Alexandre Dumas. 
Contes Choisis.* 

- * Vocabulary to each now ineluded, but the three 
Vols. will be supplied without Vocabularies unless 
otherwise ordered, 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COM- 
POSITION ACCORDING TO THE NEW 
OR DIRECT METHOD. 

By F. Vicrorn Massarp, Senior 
Master of Hamilton Academy, N.B. 
Key, 53. net, postage 2d. 


A FRENCH C®MPOSITION BOOK 
ACCORDING TO THE NEW OR 
DIRECT METHOD, By I’. VicroR MAssARy. 
23. 6d. A Key, 53, net, postage 2d. 


MASSARD’S FRENCH READERS 
According to New or Direct Method. 
Junior Series. With separate Vocabularies, 
. each, 
La Mare au Diable, par George Sand, 
Quatre Contes, par Prosper Mérimée. 
Lettres de Mon Moulin, par Alphonse Daudet. 
Deux Contes: Pierre et Camille et Croisille, par 
Alfred de Musget. 
Senior Series. No Vocabularies, 23. 
Bug-Jargal, par Victor Hugo. 
Pécneur d'Islande, par Pierre Loti. 
Colomba, par Prosper Mérimée. 
Le Roi des Montagnes, par Edmond About. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. By Guorck A. TWENTYMAN, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Manchester Grammar 
School, 

Part I.—First Year Course. 1s. 

Part JI.—Second Year Course. 1s. 61. 

Parts I. and If. in One Volum>, 2s. 6. 

Part Ill.—Middle School English Composition. 


2s. 6d, 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME. With Historical introduction. 


By Wim Epwarps, M.A., Author of 
“Notes on British History.”’ 1s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH L!ITERA- 
TURE. Part I. Skelton to Shakespeare. 


By WILLIAM EpWaArps, M.A. 3s. net. 


net, 
ccy, 


French 
23. 6d. 


each. 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. 
By Evstace H. Mines, M.A. 3s. 61, net. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 


LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, 

SPEECHES, AND LETTERS. 

By Evsriacs H. Mines, M.A. 63, mot. 
ENGLISH EXAMINATION 


PAPERS. Questions in History, Political 
Philosophy, and general English work, with 
Hints on Easay Writing. By L. Ceci, Saira, 
M.A., Modern History Master at St. Paul's 
School, 3s. 6d, net. 





—— 





LATIN 
CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. 


By H. J. DAKERs, Assistant Maste . 
chester Grammar School. 5a. 6d. ee oe 

ap ‘ [Just Published. 
This book is intended to provide for the writing 
of Continuous Latin Prose up to scholarship standard. 
A fairly complete Prose Construction and Syntax is 
supplied, as well as a careful apparatus. ‘Phe ear lier 
Pieces for Translation have numerous references at 
the foot to establish a connexion between the Syntax 
ani the Exercises. Most of thes: Pieces have been 
tested in Manchester Grammar School, where the 
book has been-in us: for a tim? before publication, 





A Latin Version, 63. net, postage 2d, 
ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES. . 


By the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., High Master 
of St. Paul’s School, and C. G. Borrina, M.A. 
As;istant Master at St. Paul's School. 253, 9d? 
A Key, 3s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


For the Middle Forms of Schools. By M. A. 
NORTH and the Rev. A. B. HILLARD, D.D., 
Authors . of ‘Greek Prose . Composition,” 
33.90. A Koy, 63, net, postage 2d. 


ADDITIONAL LATIN EXERCISES. 


By the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., and C. q, 
BorTrine, M.A. 2s. €d, 


A Key, 4s. net, ; ostage 2d, 


MATHEMATICS 


By W. G. Boronmarpr, M.A., B.Se., Assistant 
Master on the Military Side at Cheltenham 
College. 


ARITHMETICAL TYFE3 AND 
EXAMPLES. With Oral Examples. 8s. 6d, 
THE EXAMPLES ONLY. 3a, 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 
1s. 61.; with Answers, 2s. 
THE EXAMPLE3 ONLY. Is. 61, 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
SCHOOLS. 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 23. each; with Answers, 

2s. Gd. each. 
THE EXAMPLES ONLY. 3a. 
Orin Two Parts :—Part L., ls. 6d.; Part ID, 


A KEY complet2, 103. 6d. not. Or in Two 

Parts :—Puart 1., 43. 6d. net; Part I1., 6s. net. 
JUNIOR PRACTICAL ARITH- 

MéTicC. 2). 

THE EXAMPLES ONLY. ls. 6d. 


REVISION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIGC. ls. 6d.; with Answers, 2s, 


ELEMENTARY ALGESRA. 

3s. 61.; with Auswers, 43. 61. 

Or in Two Parts :-— 
Part I., 23. 6.1.; with Answers, 3s, 
Part IL., 2s.; with Answers, 2a. 6d, 
THE EXAMPLES ONLY, 3s. 

Or in Two Parts :— 
Part J., Is. 64.; with Anawers, ‘ 
Part 11., with or without Answers, 23. 
A KEY complete, 10s. net, 
Or in Two Parts, 5s. each, 


JUNIOR ALGEBRA. 2:. 
THE EXAMPLES ONLY. 2s. 


REVISION PAPERS IN ALGEBRA. 


Is. 6d.; with Answers, 2s. 


r 


6d. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. Present- 
ing concisely, and in a logical and con- 
venient sequence, formal proofs of the main 
propositions of Elementary Geometry. By 
H. H. CaHampion, M.A., and the Rev. J. A. ©. 
LANE, M.A., Assistant Masters at Uppingham 
School. 3:3. 6d. 


COURSE OF GEOMETRY—- 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
A Class-book for Secondary and Technical 
Schools. By A. H. Bet, B.8e., Director of 
Higher Education, Sheernes3, 2s, 6d. 
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